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State of Road between Jubbulpoor and Mirzapoor. ae 
a Sal 

ry His Eveellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India in Council. — ‘ 

The humble Memorial of 


Messrs, 
and Smiru, Proprietors of Friend 
India. Boe: i 


Serampore, the. 6th August 1866. site 


is beg to draw the attention of your Excellency to the following facts :— 
he iges July last the Mail Cart containing the Overland Express Ra Re 
ea fr ae srt and that of co : ae ws into the te 
Sécarzpore, was not recove e loss of packs Senne taining ; 
and all the English and Foreign Newspapers and periodicals for.the ee 
U vi Merits “ay and semen iy ; ey 
ate of the road between Mirzapoor and Jub! 
» deprive the public of much of if the benefit Jaalpoe 
of ib a Calcutta Mails hak reaetige eee 


oe bl ie ntti, Beal sta 





of upwards of 20 feet span, are 
e the communication. In every case, however, a paved cau: 
, and these water-courses do not detain traffic traftic excepting for a 


aiimas of the Railway communication towards ‘Nagpore before the Jubb 
, rendered orc we eeecine tors a0 the Mail line from Bombay for a 


‘arran, pending the completion of the Rhilway” 
seein lace on the Ist April 1867. ‘On the opening of the 
for local traflie. fim ‘ 
er these circumstances it appears to the Governmey —_India that the Chief 
¢ Central Provinces has carried out this work as far as was intended, aiyt 


ds assigned to him chiefly for the provision of means of communi 
j further south, sia die Setienh sas oe ceeesa ota 


the accident which has occurred, the 
es to the administration of the Centr 


~~ 
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prose of India. 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 


y Orleans Cotton raised from Seed sown at Myanoung in British ] 
C. P. Hirpeneann, Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 


‘Secretary to the Government of India, Home rhe geyaeo Simla,— 
sthe 9th July 1860), 


# the honor, by direction of the Chief ‘Commissioner, to forward, for the 
a Excell 7 the Governor General in Council, copy of letter No. 20A., 
s, li Conservator of Forests in British Burmah, to the ess. 
in the Public Works Fae omg ‘forwarding, for subi si 
of New Orleans Cotton raised sown at_ Myano in 18 
ted 26th June, from Mr. Hildebrand 6 on | 
eed in question is New Orleans seed - two sorts, viz. lst, M 
ported into the Province in 1860, and sown from 1860 to" 
ot 5 Ron ai ee Brandis i 
which the present sumples were raised was sown in August t 3868 
pte five feet apart,—a few seeds being placed-at ra of two fee 
was gathered ine 5 a aia "mes 
given. — 


seis Orleans ii za oe i. 594, ae 





ip foply to’ your Office letter No. 1391, 


for i get not forwarded in, to show ¢ 


igng tela oebag Tetgan 
mation of the produce per acre, as, 01 

dation geod poy aaa. d the death of 
t Mreoeaiclosliy $e steals Sag 
ee ais baby's Babee i charge-of the Office. _ 

a os the following figures :— 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


~ the Land Revenue in the North-Western Provinces, 
: * 


* MR ial iM dig iM 


“ 


ae Siding thus ag ck of the main sdmiiteiegtive 
ation gen mode of carrying out the Permanent 


lence now ‘under consideration was “pending, I had ,the 
Rogen Governor the best mode of applying this ix 
His Honor did afterwards, at my request, 
Thave received an expression of the 
various points involved have not phe 
the matter in its true light 
to advert to the reasons for and Q 
y tas esau y noah 8s shot 





reached a prescribed hiadana- which in many cases 1 
a le ape nf ay mass rly m, because some estates in the 
ere inferior; or else that some estates, which did % fulfil the conditions, 
r ntly led, because they were situated in the midst of a district. which 4 
Unleas, therefore, the principle of selection be adopted, I 
there would either be an undue sacrifice of revenue by some being ad 
nt without being fit for it; or else there would be a sacrifice of the rights o 
for the Permanent Settlement, would be denied the boon, because some 
ot yet fit : 
The above remarks are, doubtless, a: applicable to parts of the North-Woaterit 1 ; 
in many of the districts of Provinces: they are vegeuly still more 
other parts of ‘the Bengal Presidency, such as the Punjab, Oudh and the Central Provinces, 
‘But in those tracts, or in those villages, which are not yet fit for Permanent Sett 
tance to pave the way for the introduction of that measure, and to afford. to 
which arise from the prospective limitation of a demand which is never't 
fied amount, If this can be done, then the owner of an estate, which is for the 
settled for a fixed period, will yet know that, after the iry of such _period, h 
tit above which the assessment will never be raised; that if he. improves up 
Tie will be assessed up to a certain sum and no more; 4s Bint whatever in 
mr hd effected, there will be no further increase of demand. Such an estate, 
Se a fixed term, would thus have the benefit of a Permanent Settlement in 
i of that term, If such an arrangement could be effected, it would 
: sand sh Yd justified by the same reasons as the Permanent ‘Settlement i 
; carried out in the following manner :— 


ne estates or tracts not yet fit for Permanent Settlement will be those oral 
alt Tie of State’s Despatch) a large proportion of the land is still uncultivated andy 
mt yield to the em eS a return commensurate with their prospective 
5 0 iefly be with estates in which there is m ouleeuita 
or in wl cultivation is inferior to what it might be, or in which the 
tate-are not turned to the best account. Such estates are, a ripe 
iod of thirty years upon their existing assets, that is, pai 
Folia: sionciasnt ia ‘halle fC SD Whole attale, UidalG hen 
lands. lands fit for cultivation, though uncultivated. Sometimes, when ¢ 
rte good and likely to be soon brought under cultivation, or where it 
} Superior sorts of grass, fuel, and the like, may be - to the 
ire ota But generally the proportion of the assessment 0! aacetaks due to the et 
ae metncat having toes fan Bal for arty far hen 
assessment having thus or 
nt to bring the culturable land under. cultivation, pipe Ey develope 
he do so, then no assessment is'to be demanded on such additional ‘atin 
hicks yours years; and any claim on the part of Government for revenue on d 
t off till the next Settlement. 


this manner 


ae . 
16 ‘Bat although little revenue in any case, and in some cases no revenue at. f 
hirty son the culturable land, still it may be quite practicable to aow fix. 
ie on'such. estate, supposing that its resources were fully ‘d 
, and there would thus be two distinct. sums assessed, viz, 
to be. aa eon during the thirty years’ Settlement ; and. 


its. resources Se trnget scr wi 


it pe 2 cone oe eee 
ag calrain ane 





calculated as the maximum demandable on the whole estate. at the 
ut the newt Settlement, he chose to accept that, he might do so wit 
that the Rupees 1,500 would thereafter be declared to be a Permanent. 
- Rupees 1,500 would be recorded as the maximum which Government 
. If, after the expiry of the Settlement now to be made, that is, if 
pay the Rupees 1,500, then the estate would be re-settled on the 


> observed that there would be no difficulty in valuing the culturable 
of Settlement now being made, we possess full particulars by survey of these lands, 
and their capabilities and resources, according to the circumstances of: the present ti 
son with the actually cultivated lands, are perfectly well known to the Settlement Officers. 
jue rates at which they would be assessable, if now cultivated, could be well fixed, and, leed, 
analogous to the rates of the several kinds of cultivated lands. So also, if su 
valuable resources, such as grass of the superior sorts, fuel, or. the like, whi 
, would bring a large profit, the value of allthis can be fairly estimated. 
that to assess now the revenue demandable nari ¢ years hence on culturable or 
pati mepeciog ing care. Unless some guiding principles. were observed, there would. 
: ibly the assessment now fixed would be unduly ‘light cones with # 
estates, and might appear too low. 'To guard against this, then, I would 
‘principle as follows :— . mia 
‘Under the present system a district is divided by the Settlement Officer into so many 
act comprises estates of a similar character ; there inay be variety of detail amongst the in 
there will be a generic resemblance between them all in respect to those main features. 
nine their value, suchas character of soil, kind of produce, means of irrigation, facility of 
proximity of markets, supply of labour, breed of cattle, their fiscal history, and the 
tates will he better cultivated than others ; in some, the resources will be better developed th 
but the mherent capabilities of the estates are much the same, and therefore they will, or at 
‘to, be able to pay much the same revenue rate per acre all round. ‘Those estates which, 
etly developed, cannot yet pay this general rate, will in due course be able to do so when 


Now, inasmuch as it is laid down that the Land Tax in an estate ought to be equal to 
received by the landlord, or in other words, half the rent or other income Pai by 
from the land, it follows that the best possible basis for the revenue assessment is the 
! could be readily ascertained, it would supply perfect data for such assessment. — 
ifficult or impossible to ascertain aecurately the fair and proper rent which a landlord does 
d be receiving from an estate. ‘The returns of rent are frequently defective or untrust- 
many items of bond fide income from the land are not fally exhibited in the decla 
parts of the country ave rent rates exist and are well known; these furnish, 
the valuation, of schitéa, Mt in many portions of the country, especially wh 
, for the most: cultivate their own lands, rent rates are not generally known. 
that the Settlement’ Officer, while collecting and collating all obtainable statistics im 
_ must yet check or supplement the returns of rentals: by assumed rates, which rates: 
ascertained value an Sigur of the land. In this manner’ assumed rent rates-and- 
tates are obtained. In order, therefore, to determine details in each estate there will. 
rates of assessment assumed by the Settlement Officer; such as arate for irri 
unirrigated ; a rate for land fertilized by inundation, another for dry land; «rate 
poor soil; and 0 on, So also there will be one rate for cultivated land 
ough uncultivated land, It is not to be expected that all the parr 


i will be fit for a Permanent Settlement. If the proportion of culturable 1: 
estate, being less cultivated, will not be fit for Permanent Settlement. Ib x 
m those estates in which four-fifths of the culturable area are cultivated, are f 


ind to all the circumstances of the tract, to its past history, ite 
Sirens rr ie cee 
_ resources. waste and the ng al: 
y objects which might be left free of Land ‘Tax, the Settlemen 
a ‘cultnrable area, includi 








al or the possible assets, and J or pros 
For those estates, then, in which the proprietors might aecept the 

the said assessment migh snipe propaty Be sey dadvt . For those est 

up to this standard, and in which the p the: 

ment would be made on existing sep Flees em certain ; but still the 

ng to the ultimate valuation, would be reco: and the proprietor would be it 
of the 30 years he should accept the ultimate jamma as now 

er enquiry or re-settlement, and that that assessment would be thereafter p 


~ 8b. The proposed Rules may be thus illustrated: let us suppose a tract 






















the same character, but in pate of cultivation ; let a rate of rte 
for the best cultivated or irri pees 1-8 for the second best, and. 


















but not. yet cultivated. a pose also that the Reus Se Cflicer manera on 
1-8 acre as the general aoroage 14 ve described for the whole eulturable 
Tand cultivated and land remaining to be wile under cultivation. ; 


Jet us take Estates A., B. and C., which are well cultivated, brit whieh tire: 

t will be understood that the unassessed land, such as unprofitable 
ord from revenue (commonly called rent or revenue-free), and the like, are in all 
the malgoozaree or assessible lands are included,— age 


ey Estate A, 
a he _ . ; ; y Acres. | . Rs. As. Rs. cle mee spall 
Se Fegan via 15 225 ¥ UND peat 
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we x 8 0 — 
i 2 hei 30 x 18 = 525 > 
enced 1% x O04 = 2 i 
¥ bs 500 769 assessment on present nssets, 
‘tes “1 2G by general serenge rato, ares 500 x, 1-8 == Rupees 750. wes 





Esrare B. 


500 
emnonl ‘erage rae a acres 500 x 1-8 = Rupees 750. 
, in these estates the assessment on the present assets about: eq 
‘might now be declared ‘On the other hand, it 1k 


perpetual. 
vert, 
Sn lg thy may eng ete the Bae cace cts Boon 
rif pate any increase of demand. — 2 

kent in ight dagen mh eatte 
CE ST Mailed. Mice Ca 


MAT ri 











4 
225 4 
: Sia 4 62 ; 7 7 | 
De ae -— — i 4 
es age elias ae 500 587 assessment on p te ) oF , 
by general acreage rate, acres 500 x 1-8 = Rupees 750. ones Mabe | 
ae vinta. Estate F, a 
eR PEE ro Acres, Rs. As. Rs. Suess syn tee 
: : 100 x 5.0 = 300 re Shy a 
ih’ sextant 200 x Dns =) 800 : : 
Siaane ee a oh ke ee 50 
eh RR id Tore gee 
500 650 assessment on present assets, 


or by general acreage rates, acres 500 x 1-8 = Rupees 750. eb ae ws 
30. Now Estates E. and F. would be assessed at Rupees 587 and 650 respectively for thirty years” »| 
certain; but the Rw 750 would in each case be recorded as the ultimate standard of valuation, and 
‘proprietors would know that, if after expiry of the term, they should choose to accept the 
750, they might do so without further enquiry, and that this amount, viz., Rupees 750, would — 
thereafter be declared perpetual. But they would know also, that if they should not accept the 
Rupees 750 on expiry of the thirty years, they might still claim a re-settlement on the assets whieh 


might at that time be existing. 4 
81. Or, further, take an estate of similar capabilities, but less developed, as Estate G.— ‘ 
r Estate G, ren 
Acres, Rs. As. Rs. ward 
saa 50 x 8 0 = 150, 
Raa ; 100 x 18 = 180 : 
80 .« O04 = 87 
. 500 387 assessment by present assets, | 


or by general acreage rates, acres 500 x 1-8 = Rupees 750. 

Now suppose that in this case the proprietor is a man of some capital and enterprise, then while assessed 
at Rupees 387 for thirty years certain, he knows that if he shall largely improve his estate, he will never 
have to pay more than Rupees 750, and that after the expiry of the term, he may accept this amount 
without further enquiry ; but that if he should not be in a position to aéeept this assessment, he might 
still claim a re-settlement on the assets which might then be existing. The assurance of a known 
ultimate limitation, which might be optionally accepted, would prove a great encouragement to his 


. 


_ $2. Or, again, take an estate in which the assessment by assets brings out a larger.sum than that 
by the general acreage rate, as Estate H.— 












Estate H. f 
Acres. Rs. As. Rs. , 
200 x 80 = 600 , 
dene? Fsaacnss 250 . x 18 = . 87 
a 50 x 0 4 —— 12 
500 987 assessment on present assets, 


general acreage rate, acres 500 x 1-8 == Rupees 750, 

Now here it would be for the Settlement Officer to decide whether, before declaring a Permanent 
Assessment, he would allow a reduction de/ow the amount given by present assets. Though that amount 
may not in this case be in one sense excessive, still the high valuation arises evidently from the expendi- d 
ture of capital on the first class lund; and if it be desired that the land tax should not press hard on 


mets . icinds 1] 


Pas reas 


ral capital, then some assessment more nearly approaching to the Rupees 750 would be proper, 
Whether the assessment should be manele down quite so low as Rupees 750 would depend on special — 
considerations, such as the amount which the estate had been previously in the habit of paying, the pre- — 





e of exceptional advantages in respect to irrigation, and the like. It is evident that, 
ary thy Somirenpipatons unduly the revenue in villages which have flourished undera =~ 
Pie H 


rs to me that the plan, as thus illustrated, would confer many of the advantages of a 

mt on the holders of estates not yet fully cultivated or developed; while, on the ts 
\ »sacrifice of revenue. We may ren ni i 
are manifest, yet it has two fis ; ed 
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hereafter be brought under cultivation, or be ofherwise turned to useful account. 

“State map surrender properly the future revenue from improvement in. the 
iyation, in consideration of the adleaptageee derived from a Permanent Se 

of fature revenue from the cultivation of land now uncultivated, or from the. 

no Spereloped, cannot be adyocated: and the plan I ‘how propose would save th 


such saarifce 











- 84. But as regards the people the plan would have the advantage of supplying a 

tive to industry and cutiegele, inane as the landholder, while obtai Le a fixed ; 
thirty at all events, would know the utmost limit of possible xevenue which might 

Be fe * sap piry of that term. It is this prospective limitation, even a/ter the pid Awe psn 

Ec ; 5 which is the particular advantage of the plan now proposed, and which is 

i many of the benefits that evidently attend any permanent limitation of demand. 


i et ae 4 
i 85. Doubtless a Settlement for any long fixed term does so far stimulate industry and improvement _ 
f A ‘man knows that if he improves his estate, he is safe from increased assessment for ‘thi years. But 





still he knows that after that term there will be enhancement of revenue on account of improvements 
‘ though “how much that will be he does not know. An indefinite prospect of increase at the 
: next Settlement is present to his mind. It is certain that this apprehension does, in some degree 
retard improvements, and is specially operative as the term of Settlement draws to a close. FeO 

he knows that, though he is safe from enquiry for thirty years, yet a/der that he will be ( 

{ to re-set{lement, and ‘his assets will be enquired into: this knowledge also in some degree docs 
practically deter people from effecting as much improvement as they otherwise would. But with the 

plan, the future revenue on increased cultivation or improvement at next Settlement would not 
‘indefinite, but, on the contrary, would be strictly limited, not only for the next Settlement, but for 

all time thereafter. Nor would there be any apprehension of re-settlement’and future en iry; 
on the contrary, it would be known that, if the maximum assessment were accepted, there would 
be no re-settlement and no future enquiry. ‘Thus, a man would know that he was safe from increased 

* demand for a fixed term, and that after that, he would not be charged with more than a certain limited 
increase, however much he might improve his estate now or hereafter. There can be no, doubt that 
‘ny such a prospect would promote exertion and enterprise, both during the thirty years and during the 
_ + period after that ; the advantages would be quite intelligible to the 1 le, and would probably be ap- 
| __ preciated by most of them, and if the maximum increase had previously been fixed at fair and moderate 
| _ rates, it would probably be aecepted without any further enquiry being asked for. ‘lo those who had 
IB: sufficient intelligence and foresight to appreciate the advantage, a powerful stimulus would be supplied, 
& and those who did not appreciate it would in no wise be obliged to accept the terms, No increase would 
ey be demanded of them, without enquiry, ‘at the next Settlement. If they did not. accept the maximum 
"previously fixed, they might have a fresh enquiry, and a re-settlement would be made according to that. 


i 86, In short, the question may be put thus,— 
Every intelligent landholder under a temporary Settlement, who improves his estate, knows that 
at the next Settlement there will and must be an increase of revenue, r 


~ Swill a man, then, earn y ped prefer an indefinite prospect of unknown increase, with re-settle- | 
ment and enquiry, which, would be the case without the plan now proposed ? ‘ : 


Or, would he prefer a known fixed increase which would never, under any circumstances, be enhanced 







; which might be accepted without re-settlement and enquiry, which would be the case with plan 
ce iti. ners 


oe a 32 think that he would certainly prefer the latter, and that he would be thereby induced to improve 
. * 37. It may be objected to this plan that there will be difficulty in now assessing the revenue tobe 







paid in future.on culturable lands not yet cultivated, and that the ‘ultimate maximum demand will be 
ae to error. But practically it is possible to assess on culturable waste the revenue which such 
| -waste would pay if it were now cultivated, and the assessment so fixed would not‘e materially different 
@ from that which is fixed on lands already cultivated. The one therefore would be as trustworthy as the 
r, and both may equally be made the basis for a permanent limitation of the demand. ‘The various 
: of soil in the culturable waste will be the same as those in the cultivated lands, The produce 
which the culturable land could bear, if cultivated, is well known from the analo: Fn 
nds in the immediate neighbourhood. A decision, therefore, of what the cull vast 
_ pay, if cultivated, is nearly as valid as the decision of what the cultivated lands are now fo pay. 
, ‘the assessment now fixed on culturable land will, some 80 or 50 years hence, appear 
those lands shall have become cultivated, owing to the outlay of capital, the general improv 
‘country, the opening out of roads and markets,.and other changes. It is true that the 
pe ‘changes cannot be fully foreseen ; but that would not really be an argument against the assess 
now fixed on the data of the present day. Let such an assessment be made. If here 
so improve the land, or if’ th gesnil condition of the country ean be so much 
shall prove comparatively light, then incip 
nt, entitled to the benefit thereof. If th 



























































‘ though T think it goes som@what too far. I would 
opes to obtain a permanently low assessment. What he look: 
‘Assessment according to the value of land at the present time, and then t 
t for all future time, so that he may improve without fear of enhancement. 
d, while guarding the revenue against undue sacrifice, will yet fix a limit 















mt can never go, : Pitre ari 
Again, in the same paragraph it is said,— 









ce er aep eae 
, Proprietor is told that his estate is not sufficiently advanced for permanent assessment ; that he is to Zo of 
ey “Rigen gr oggeaa has “ae certain limits, ie agree rope n 

‘in effect to expect proprietor will strive to accomplish resi e direct tendency 
demand of Government against him.” . r 











toe alae 
T feel the force of the remark, but still I think that it goes too far, Every» pee 
that if he improved his estate, there would surely be increased demand on his tos 
nding that the landholders have improved and do still continue to improve their estates. — 
therefore expect them to accomplish results which would increase the Government demand, ~ 
they would themselves profit in even a greater degree. But so far as the argument has 































it jit is met by the plan proposed; for, in the case supposed, namely, that ofan estate is 
n eo Baa for "saa Settlement, the proprietor knows beforehand the sg in ee 
n ent. If that be moderate, then he knows that, on working up to that, he Wi L Bebue 2 
ttlement, and that however much he may wosk deyond that, the gain is all hisown,as 
C8 0 further enhancement. Ravers Verdes 
_ AO. It may be thought that the Native Landholders are by idiosyneracy and character disinclined » pe] 
work up to a certain pitch of improvement, even though there be hope of thereby obtaining a Perma= 
Betiloment. » Tt seems to me that this will entirely depend on whether the ultimate limit of demand ‘ 

be moderate or not. If it be not moderate, or if it be excessive, then of course the Tee ghee . r 















Ree roe: 


work up to it, because it would be against his interest to do so. If it be moderate, or if it be li 3 
he may be expected to work up to it, because he knows that, having once done that he will thoreadter 
secure, to himself the exclusive benefit of further improvements ’ ‘Sy seo CD 
41. Again, it may be thought that the: people would regard the known limit of increase as the 
onsequence of improvement, and would therefore keep improvement just below that limit so as to % 
avoid the increase. But any such idea on the part of the people would be a mere misapprehension, Tf a nS 
Proprietor did not think it worth his while to accept the maximum assessment without enquiry, and con 
sidered that he had not effected enough improvement to justify the inerease, then he has only oe eel 


rr 


® 






am 


it, and to claim a re-settlement on the assets of that time ; but then such re-settlement w q 
permanent, unless the assessment came up to the amount originally fixed ; if it were less than that, it y 
would be fixed only for a specified term. eg ae * 

42. If it be thought that the people are not intelligent and far-sighted enough to appreciate the s! 
etive advantages of the plan proposed, then I have to observe that, as these advantages are cognate 
to those of the Permanent Settlement itself, the people might be expected to appreciate the one as . 

, 45 the other. That the people really understand a Permanent Settlement, and set a higher value on 

$0 settled, seems to be established beyond a doubt. Habis ARE, 4 ene 


© 48. Such in general terms is the manner in which I should wish to see the Permanent S le x mt 
carried out in those portions of the Bengal Presidency which are not yet permanently settled, such as the ¥ 
Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and other places ; and'L believe that’ by these means we 
shall be able to apply the principles, so justly insisted on by Uer Majesty’s Government, to the 
‘axtual circumstances and condition of this country. na ’ 





Rey} 
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Free 
(Signed) J..LAWRENCE. 
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; Mee 
Minute by the Hoy’stz UH. B. Hariarton, dated March 1864. Os 
a “ * s ee ads ci 





x, 5. “Her M. jesty’s Government having determined that a Permanent Settlement shall in 
herever the state of the country fulfils certain conditions, it Te peng: to be considered what m 
pted with a view to give effect in the best , and at the earliest possible perio 
ar as the North-Western Provinces are concerned, wR an 
already expressed it as my opinion that, with exception, perhaps, to the fow 
Boctundad eon gg Pe Settlement of which has rece uw 
end Goruckpore, (As Tevision, none of the other temporarily settled Districts in 
seo the next Western Provinces could be admitted to the benefit of 
Settlement without a full and careful revision of the | 
uch in the same detail, in the same mode, and by agency of the 
in progress. I understar his to be also the view of the Goyer 














































“viously assessed, the presen ral involy 
f “Joss of revenue, not of course immediately, but after the expiration of the p 
“existing Settlement is limited.” i BT 7 
wager e - with the Governor General that the fact of some parts 
estates in a District, not fulfilling the conditions laid down as necessary for a P 
to prevent the admission to the benefits of a Permanent Settlement of those 
or of those estates in a District, which do fulfill the prescribed conditions, » 
. ps, the majority of the estates of a District, from a Permanent Settlement, 
es are not in a state to admit of this benefit being conferred upon them, would not, in my 
~ be just, and it is certainly not called for by considerations of public policy. BUA EN og 
9 Lalso agree with the Governor General that all estates in which 80 per ceflt. of the 1 1 is. 
well cultivated, may at once be permanently settled. Here and there, owing to a or other causes, 
_ @ somewhat less amount of cultivation might he accepted as fulfilling the prescribed conditions of a . 
+ Permanent Settlement, but the rule should be as above stated, and it should only be departed from on 
_- special grounds to be fully reported. : 
10. The measure poet. by the Governor General in respect of estates which, owing to the 
large quantity of culturable land still remaining uncultivated, are not yet fit for a Permanent. Se 
ment, no doubt, recommends itself by its great simplicity, by the encouragement which it would 
to the hglders of estates in the condition mentioned to bring them up to the prescribed standard of 
cultivation, and by the advantages which it holds out to those who should su in so improving their . 
estates, The measure has also this further great recommendation, that it would, to the extent to which 
advantage was taken of it, obviate tha poogesity of future revisions of Settlement, which entail so Ia 
. an expenditure of money, and are oftet-attended with so much harassment to the people. * ety 
1. But a careful consideration of the measure, aided by the knowledge which we possess’ of 
- Native habits, suggests a doubt whether what is proposed would be as effectual as supposed, and 
whether, witliout some greater degree of certainty that the measure would be successful than I think 
exists, the Government would be justified in binding itself, while leaving perfect freedom of action to 
the other party to the contract. ; 
12. Thirty years is a very long time, and the prospective advantages to be obtained after 
eS have ela; would, I fear, exercise but a small amount of influence on the majority of Native land- 
| holders in inducing them to employ the intermediate period in doing what would be essential to the 
_ enjoyment of ‘those advantages, . ge . 
See 13. The proprietors of estates in the condition mentioned would know that without any exertion — 
or outlay of capital on their part they would not be in a worse condition at the expiration of the tém- 
porary or 30 years’ Settlement than ‘at its commencement, and with the usual apathy of the people of — 
this country it is to be feared that they would be quite satisfied with that condition and desire no alter- 
ation, They would probably argue that many changes might take place in the ownership of their 
estates during the intervening thirty years, that when the time for claiming a Permanent Settlement 
arrived, the property might be in the hands of distant relations, or of strangers to whom the ietary 
pa naight tha n 








ve passed by private transfer, or by means of a sale in execution of a decree art, or 
Satisfaction of arrears of public revenue, and acting upon the maxim that “sufficient for the day is 
_ the evil thereof,” they ati? 5 probably go on from year to year doing little or nothing in the of ine 
ing or improving the cultivation so as to enable them in due time to exercise the power rondlied to 
them of claiming a Permanent Settlement. The consequence would, I fear, in most eases, be that at the | 
|» _ end of the thirty years the estates would be found in as backward a state as they were at the commence- | 
ment of that period. 
»-« 14, Upon the whole, I am disposed to doubt the expediency of the Government tying itself down © 
_ in any way, or coming ander any positive engagement, in respect of estates which are not as ina 
|. ‘eondition to warrant their being settled in perpetuity. If the percentage of well cultivated inva, which 
_ the Governor General proposes shall ordinarily give a claim to a Permanent Settlement be accepted, the 
number of estates in the North-Western Provinces which, at the next revision of Settlement, will be 
found to possess this qualification, will probably be very large. In the Permanent Settlement of these 
estates the Government will afford the strongest assurance of their desire to extend the benefit of a- 












Permanent Settlement to all parts of the country in which the land revenue is still subject to periodical 
revisions, and the ——— of estates not yet in a condition to reeeive the boon will, have the best — 












tice that could be given, that their exc’ 

} they advance their estates to the requiged condition, the boon will be extended to 
; 15.” At the same time I quite concur with the Governor General that every revisi 
‘now made should be in such detail as rds not only the Jands undér cultivation, but. 

ie: _ though culturable, remain uncultivated, showing both the extent and character: 

at may be considered as a fair rent for them when brought ‘under cultivation, 
‘temporary Settlement based upon the results of the revision so made, being 
ji at any time during the curreney of such temporary Settle 

of the term for which it is |, without any further revision. This 


pe ih tn of St 


usion from the benefit is only for a time, and that, as soon 


erry 

































"and to aid the Civil Couts, pe 


re sean the remake made by the “Members of the Board ‘of Revent ‘th 
acne on the Goenion General’s Minute, which’ was- communicated 

) q th toga to the proposition that estates, to which a Permanent Settlement 
y extended without a considerable sacrifice of revenue, should be assessed with te 
rhich bron amano after a given period the maximum amount at intervals hady wali 
T fesr that sf world often ba pen that the time allowed for extending the 
SP resabli tha estate, from its i et eel aeey ie ee eee ¢ 
| proposed that ‘the Government demand should be limited for ever, would be permitted to pass with — 
“or no improvement; and that when the time arrived at which the peenaeeiile a 5 wo 
permanent, the Government would be obliged either to relax the terms of the Settlement, or,as an 
_ Besa, ape peor i at estate in farm in the hope that a stranger might be 
| neo xpi what the proprietor had failed to accomplish. But I cannot think that this woud be 
































19. Want of capital or the difficulty of procuring labour might be the canse of the failure’ ofthe 
| grrr of the estate to effect what was required of him, or other causes beyond the conttol of the owner 
have operated i in the same direction, and it would be hard to inflict upon the owner of the estate, 

such circumstances, the severe punishment which his removal from the management of his estate 

IS oo athens though only for a time, would be. I need scarcely say that the sympathies — 
| fivolved eomoqecee uc a tt would be with the excluded landlord, and that any. ppesreseess ‘which ian 
+ involved ‘conseq that mentioned would be meee, unpopular. w , 
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Signed) HL B. mire =. 





ere by W. Mom, Esq., Senior Member, Sudder Board of Revenue, North-Western Province, 
ome. in reference to the Minute of His Eacelleney the Right Hon’ble the Governor General ‘on the 
yan 28 Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces and other territories Rnilet, cirewm- 
stanced. pik feat 
- Tun above State paper has been transmitted demi-officially to our Board; in order that Mr. . Money 

ot ‘mare y “look at it carefully in all its bearings,” and furnish our bomen the views and 
roposals set forth poe Such ciao removes the imac reer inevitable to our Boatd in | 

. i jects which emanate from so high a quarter. I proceed, therefore. Neal 
_ to state my views upon this important document. ; pean 
ao The object contemplated in the latter portion of His. Excellency’s Minute i is pe a ME cay 


advantages of a Permanent Settlement for villages which, in conse. 
Object of His Bxoollency's Minuto. quence of undeveloped resources, cannot at present bear a + Balls oacciail 


ie 
ua 


Pants) 











bare 


OPE ae 


TREIT 





is pes and to effect this without eventual serious loss to Government, 5 
spate to treat the mlien tely,—/irst, in reference to Districts or silt of Distticts 
reagan oe BeePome pe. rsa the general development of resources, agriéulture is 
= yan as, peed well advanced, and rent at a fair level ; second, in reference to Districts 
or tracts, where, from the backwardness of agriculture; much land 

=e. is uncultivated, and the scale of rents depressed. 
‘ ‘So far as the first description of Districts or tracts is concerned, I welcome the principle laid 
p down by the Viceroy; although certain sapertans moueetenes in a the 
| details will, I think, be found expedient. 






ren ne Peluecs OF etunee whah pol ch 9 pent tempay a 
e estates @uld not at once point dersven- 
Principle stated. out resort to this expedient, the assessment must fre 
quate sum, and consequent eventual loss to vernment, if the benefits of a 

are to be conferred upon all.estates within Districts or tracts of the. chatacter above | 
d plan will enable us to meet the claims both of the State *and vt fi pe 
r ony cue ec any, 5 ccd goal & the ll orate aa for 
3 a 




















dase “WN RARE . 2 ee 1 
} c , a 
ee Eiaaie eae Lae tae ee 
that iri ea and a fall Jumma, to tal 
*  Zemindat' should then object) at 1 »_ close of the 
REN? P7 ; that period arrives, shoul nheotioh cons eee 
demand investigation, then «a fresh measurement ani y. uation would take place, an 
Solan af the day. ‘The benefit: looked for is that a proprietor being. 
Jumma-beyond which Government has become bound never to enhance the demand, 
zealously to improve his estate, and expend capital ‘thereon, in the confidence that, 
he might enhance its value, the whole profit beyond such maximum would san 
be his own, ' : Men siee 
eer oe to me that the scheme of leaving the Settlement to he accepted. at a future p 
: yes oie af = and if refused, maki it then open to long would > ae 
7 ereator we Serious objections, and in a certain measure forfeit important 
Vislos in hope of ubtaining reduotion. benefits of an absolutely “eo Settlement. The ultimate. r 
be pitched too high, or, if not absolutely too high, the proprietors may conceive it is 
ena rate, many bs nin ‘will “ho; that, if they object and apply for a fresh lent and 
( may obtain reduction. The bare chance even of securing such a boon would lead very. 1 
g y.to that result ; by the terms of the Minute, the proprietors would be secure from an enhance- ‘ 



























ment beyond the guaranteed maximum, while they might obtain a lower assessment, 
even than that which they had hitherto been paying... ; Pacatho 
9. I submit that the probability of such a contingency makes the posed measure essenti 
apnea aot : different from a Permanent Settlement. e benefits of a fired and i 
BRS. een prneitg ot épablicaive demand would not be certainly obtained ; the people would — 
eat y - still be often left in expectancy. In some eases, it is true, where the . 
maximum might be pitched very low (so low, in fact, as to leave no chances of reduction under “yal 
‘ of assessment however moderate), the measure would, I admit, be followed benefits _ 
“cognate to those of a Permanent Settlement,” as set forth in paragraph 42 of the Minute; but I 
believe that unless a standard very losing and disadvantageous to Government be pe gases eu cases 
would be the minority. In the remainder, we should have all the evils repeated of our 
Settlements. As the thirty years drew to acclose, hopes would spring up in the minds of the mine 
dars of obtaining better terms; not only would the application of capital and labour be checked, and 
the ur and energy inherent in the desire after improvement be paralysed, butideviee and attifies . 
me heat to for the purpose of depreciating in appearance, if not in reality, the value of $3 
wells would be masked, and the richer staples foregone for the time in favour of the Poorer ; in fact the 
_ virtue of the Permanent Settlement would be lost, and the evils which it Sweeps away for ever would ~ 
revive invall their vigour, F anime 
10, To obviate this, I would ropose,—first, that the Permanent Settlement be concluded” ag 
such at once with the Zemindars; and second, that the highest 
“ Remody proposed. term or maximum demand be not deferred for a period exceeding 
ase fifteen years. pies oie 
11. When the new assessments are declared, the praprichore Na in all i bei ed 
Riess" & definitively to enter into the prescri engagements for the same. — 
Be <8. geet et saree atoneo If the permanent (or maximum) assessment take effect at. onee, the 
: + proprietor will sign his durkhast. or engagement for it; if, on the 
other hand, a temporary abatement. be allowed, and the maximum take effect in 5, 10 or 15 years, he 
would equally be called on to sign his engagement at the permanent demand with specification of the 
: ‘reduction, Thus the Settlement will be final and conclusive. When the term of the re- 
duced | d. expires, the maximum assessment will come into operation as a matter of course, leaving 
‘no possible ground of uacertainty. The evils spoken of above will be avoided, and the full 


















ired-of a Permanent Settlement. chp 
12. But for this parpose it is necessary that the term after which the maximum assessment will 
fs adalah take effect be not too distant, Tt should not be so far off as to render — 
SWaichuahquld 1 dong post: - 11,4 Prospective enhancement a matter of personal indifference to the 
proprietor, in short a mere speculative transaction, 


on tion... The eciod: of 
5 seu Lapprehend, be so. Why, thirty years is the measure of a wh generation! 












obtained favourable terms for the present, wonld agreé to almost any n 
t would hardly come into effect in their time, and a score of spite’ pat pa va ate 
mor ahiye ki 
ven 


ire. They would say,” writes experiénced Settlement Officer, 
f re what, 9 Raraat.. 
























Who we shall have by that time.” or 
the scale of civilization,.it is only the thoughiful and educated who live out 
Shaky wanting in energy and desire of improvement, so contented with the 
rite their forefathers, as are the inhabitants of India, it is too much to ex 

they ents ine Restings fon atrang ent to be p re hirty 
Secure the benefits of a present low asses nt, and know 

wll have dhe option of dealing the higher standand Jumma, 

ut it would not he so if the term were limited, ing 


























d; he 









would ea" and enter 
nt, and urge his objections. ate 
to my- apprehension, lies one great virtue of this procedure, “The. 
aiden refusal, by the Zemindar would be of essential service as ag 
yas - Settlement Officer, and.as a check upon over-assessment. « j 
Kis know the ities of the fallow ground so well as the i him- 
familiar ineh of his land; has watched it under all varieties of season and ¢ir= 
dis acquainted with each attempt which, in times past, has been made.to bring it under the 
no 80 competent as he, or so vigilant, to limit its assessment within. safe-and ; le 
If the maximum demamd be frequently refused, it would be a fair warning to the Settlement 
da valuable index to his superiors, that the standard of valuation for fallow had been pitched — 
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any case of refusal, that is where the Zemindar should accept the piemtit abated assosesis 
re ie aes : Jrofasal, Ment, but decline the prospective maximum; he should be allowed te om 












hold on for the preliminary term. At its close he might agai parce 
option of engaging at the permanent demand ; ‘and if he still refused, the estate might be = 

¢ ordinary manner, as for recusance, In short, there would be no opening for revision, ‘The 
b once fixed would be final. : Eta news f 


16, Tt has beon suggested by an intelligent Settlement Officer that a proportion should be fixed of 


», tallow land, say 40 or 50 per cent. of the cultivated area, as the a Sneed 
stlamont Oticr's omer ag tel ‘tion of a graduated assessment. But I should not think it Rea. 27 
a ect Sa > to fix any mechanical rule of this nature, As I have before written, oy 
Fallow land is of every variety, good, bad and indifferent: from that class which is barely culturable, 
nd which’ is not brought under cultivation till rent has reached its utmost limit, to the best descripti Artabh 












































hich are’ left ‘out of cultivation purely from indifference, indolence, or want of labour and capital... A 
‘ similar remark obviously occurs in reference to that class of lands which bear cultivation only fora cer. iy 
in number of , and are then abandoned, to be taken up again at some fature period.”* Where Br 
he ae “cnc mising, with facilities for irrigating, draining, manuring, &e., a far smaller” ye 


render the proprietor liable to prospective increase of assessment, than where viaidh 
he soil is poor or stibject to lie fallow in rotation. In case of reasonable doubt as to certain tracts of 
| being too barren ever to admit of remunerative tillage, the benefit of the doubt should > 
given in favour of the proprietor, and the land altogether omitted from caleulation of proses 
: nt, excepting of course the value of its spontaneous produce, C0 BAN 
also as to the rate of assessment ; there may be instances where the fallow soil is so a and = ‘ 

; advantages of situation: so great as to justify assumption of a rent phon 
PAAR Af semtnamnent, for eventual assessment equal even - ri of the lands now under 
ultivation: Generally, howevér, a much lower rate genta necessary, chiefly because it is natural'to 
oelude that the best land is always first brought under the plough, and that what remains, being 

i will require a greater expenditure of capital in proportion to its returns. On the other. mi 
nd, itis found that when waste lands have been reclaimed, and Fal is no farther capacity of extend- se 
g cultivation, the scale of rent tends from competition upwards, Shae on 
Too much stress must not be laid on average revenue rates. These, while essential as a standard _ 
comparison, are misleading and dangerous if applied without careful advertence to individual features, : 
n extensive tracts or clusters of estates, it is seldom indeed that the soil is so exactly uniform as to — 
ut the application of an average rate for the assessment of each i by no amount of classification = 
d minute classification is inconvenient and objectionable,) could a Settlement: Officer so group villages ¥ 
ully to avoid associating in the same grade lands eatly varying in natural capacity. | Wherew > | 
bre, to justify any. assessment at the average rate, the Settlement Officer must satisfy himself that-in 
oint of fact the parti land is not materially below the average, nor materially above the average. - 
settlement formed by the procrustean application of an acreage rate would be equable and fair neit Mes ty 
espeot of Government nor the people. ‘The tag of assessment. is one of diseretion ; and it is just 
iat the ment Officer’s ability and judgment are put to the severest test.+ cae : 
a likewise to be left for grazing and other vi purposes must equally depend on cireum- 
; Mg. ree he In some rteyeraghin localities, as in the poorer tracts of 
seesive-“e Bundlekhund, no doubt, more is required than where,'the soll being 
1s le are produced plentifully. with the grain crops, WRI SC 
respects we could lay down no. positive rule with advantage; we must trust to the 
ined in vil- Ghasielicn of the Settlement Officer, who will give his reasons fully 
| the English statements for each village, : 
Q © on Sir Charles Trevelyan's Financial Statement, paragraph 5. cit Mitesh 
pposedto the use of « " in tho manner illustrated in 
co fous tno ity, Tako, ¢. g., the following 
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hae ory Dibbe etiegect rn SN ys 
Aid na Nas ae BU as ment backward: estates in 
eo eee ny ny present remarks refer. Any expected improvement tretehin 
- that-period must belong to the region of distant speculation ; a the practical work of 
will be far more safely left altogether out of account. With the grand inducements of Q 

: ‘and conclusive settlement of the revenue in perpetuity, sufficient stimulus will be gi 
fe those improvements which can justly and reasonably be admitted into calculation as 
es assessment. as meat pin 
19. Indeed the system thus understood is not an untried one. It was well known | 
a mer settlements as that of a “russuddée,” or graduated, ass 
See ones And it succeeded well wherever the final term, or “kamil Jum 
Sah te i kept sufficiently low. Many of my own settlements of t 
| pono down estates in the Calpee and Soiree a were ee met eee 

his ‘full assessment was postponed so long as 16 years. - ly throug! ro 
Pie and (the full demand having been now for some time attained) found that these had 3 
under this system, and were prospering. : Seaneanet.. ; 
Ry 20. But it is essential to success that the later terms should be moderate. ‘And as 
i aw in practice, that in fixing such rising Jummas the ten 
Be SR ome eiesattoohigh Settlement Offlcer’s mind was to expect too such, atid’ Gon 





to pitch his ultimate demand too high, the system of “ 
assessments fell into disrepute. baad ima of a heavy and rismg demand in th 
- easts even by anticipation a shadow of gloom and h mage nies Rede 
> sce Saban ne pti become involved and break down under over-assessment, and hence 
dient often resulted in failure and damage. I have, therefore, acquiesced hi in the line 
tions which our Board have now for many years issued in discouragement of “russuddee” 
But, as above ar, vant the system, judiciously and cautiously used, is capable of being: app 
~ certain success. - the past, indeed, we have gained the experience that it is liable to abu 
~~ applying the same system to the Permanent Settlement, it. will be necessary not only to caution 
! cers against the risk of estimating future improvement too highly, but for the supervising authoriti 
‘themselves to see that this tendency is nowhere yielded to, ee: aa seni 
"21, In order to secure these objects, a carefully prepared set of instructions will ti 
“Instructions proposed for Sottle. the guidance of the Settlement Officers. ‘These would em 
ment Officers. following leading points :— : Nae 
~1st—Settlements would ordinarily be concluded at once at the standard Jumma. ae 
2nd.—Whoere a village is so backward that it could not at present bear a fair assessment, the standard Jumma mi 
ed ecg ed anh ge ing to the extent of unreclaimed land and prospect.of improvement, 
be fixed for present. there is a likelihood of the iy 
; in his discretion make the Jumma rise at any one, or at of ‘ 
'  Brd.—The Settlement Officer should fix for each 
ia 1 sang Megat mgd Sur pages be 
Settlement erever 18 
“(gh the waste and affords fair that it wi 
care bedy ng pa pata mar 9 me se oh 
Cay e tal 
il be. needed it not rating fallow lsud too high. 
” rate of the pergunnah,. 
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ao : in paragraph 28 of the Minute, the Settlement for 80 
assessment: 30 years of Rupees 750, vf 


© But it is: suppose this to be a villago in which the 
ako, poy mony might. be. rateable at 


to 
675, 
Ed Bee Ge witch seahihe Mec 87 would, for such an 
: other hand, it is for the same figures to represent 
, and the ef ed et pnd ri 














































to the Districts of which the settlement has already been revised,¥ it will be 1 
cated, howtobe tty that ‘the whole of the work be gone over again byt 

jemi how to be Officers, such as I believe are either on. the spot, or easily 

i in every case in which the proposed assessment may be t 

fair standard ‘Jumma, the . i and the e 

above laid down. © 'This will involve delay and expense, but both will 

Th under the principles expounded in His Excellensy’s Minute, the 
: could ise, with consistency, be declared perpetual. None of the new settle- 
1 approved by any. authority superior to the Collector ; they have ‘2 


think that any serious or insurmountable difficulties will be met with in applying 
ha coe orth- 


% above principles to the Settlement of any portion of the 4 
dother negligent oy, Provinces, with exception to deilata. Gacks which will be notie eRe 
oie below. Nice questions may undoubtedly.occur, on which there will be 2 
. These will be decided as they- arise; but there is one class of cases in 
( general features to justify farther mention here. Villages farmed by Jats ar 
rd far higher profits than those cultivated by Goojurs, Synds and Ralphs and conse- 
can. bear, aa ordinarily do bear, a higher assessment. How far, in computation of ; 
, are the*rates pearaaist a villages cultivated by the industrious classes to be applied to. 
y the idle and negligent? The subject is adverted to in the Board’s Settlement, 
0. 1, paragraphs 93 to 97, Of the latter classes it is ‘said —* The Board desi 
fairly ‘and m ly taxed as may oblige them to adopt habits of - industry » 
i ‘to transfer their lands to those who will make that use and improvement of them wh: b 
and duty of all good governments to enforce.” At the same time the Board limit. the 


application of this principle by the terms—* as far as.practicable > 
to assess these adding,—“ They have no intention to force conclusions, or aim ato 


- an impossible equality.” “The Commissioner of Meerut is .an zt 
cate fora more stringent course. He would not only aim at equality 


bn general grounds, but he regards it as an object desirable in. itself that these classes 


should be fully assessed in order that they may be 


Peet enret pcm the Commissioners 614 oc tt belannes and that, reduced to the position 
seid a porate poorer sub- of cultivators, they may make way for landholders 


? whose lands aro not half more enterprise and greater capital.* Teannot concur 


a +h, the — equertg! cee 
of estates not possibly . ‘ 3 eae 
the prose «rid May be unavoidable; and it may- be (and “T believe ~ 
fatter end: pergelie ‘prom’ has repeatedly been) followed with salutary effects, But) 


in such a view. In. special cases, indeed, this course 


to adopt any measure the result of which ate ae a 


general and wholesale “eviction of an extensive body 


proprietors, cannot, I should think, be approved by ts Sy a 


clement and enlightened Government. A measure. so 
violent and sweeping, producing go suddch and extensive 
an unsettlement of existing rights, could ‘not ‘be justi- 
fied either on political or economical grounds. I assume, 
therefore, that any such extreme view would not ‘be 
‘sustained, It would be in the words of the Board “to 


aim at an impossible equality ;” or, if possible, to MAA SS 


“here gaa Sorter at it by violent and inexpedient means. at ana 
But we i err on the other extreme. There are, for example, two Goojur Pergunnahs 
fog et oe tis ~ adjoining: “gr "ase Gungoh in Scharunpore, and 
porpetua sei dtinat . .Bedowlee in Mozuffernuggur. y eran 
; se endeavour has been made to assess as much as possible _ 
ieee eS at the average standard of the District, and m: 
the Board in consequence. In Bedowlee, on the other hand, considers 
pa assessment is believed to be lower than what might be 
paid proper. attention to ‘their farms. Both the Viceroy 
ve seen an able paper by the Settlement Officer of the tract in question ad 
assessed should be made pernianent, ‘To impose a full standard 








: Without aiming at acl: 90 
ee Tea sien poi will admit of a middlovcourse. he oe contort iso — 
wine tothe. goer stand of dhe Distt and the eahancol amen mayo poi ike es 
fetes under the rules above proposed. tae a ak eee: 3 
now consider the tracts 
ait, Backward. Dstrots and Tracts, Principle of and Districts to which I would not advise. that the above ’ 
“- stem should, for the present, ke applied. 
aah ible 27..1n. my Note upon Sir Charles i an’s Financial Statement of 1863, it was n much 
“? my object to urge thatestates, generally situate aan Dis. 












sqrisbegt OX OTS a wwe permanent demand’ would ‘tricts or tracts ripe for a Permanent 
; oe 9 sprees be admitted to its benefit, although T believe is to be! 
highly expedient, and rejoice in the prospect of its accomplishment held out by the Go w Otte 
Minute. | It was rather my object to urge that the simple test of proportion of area w 
h individual estate should not be held the criterion of ripeness for the Permanent arian 
pe adverlence to, the general forwardness of the District or tract. in which it is situated, It appear 
» to tie self-evident that, in Districts or tracts like the Terai-and Lullutpore, where agriculture is in the 
“most ‘rudimental stage, where valuable staples are rarely grown, where the chief object: of cultivation 
4g domestic support by the ¢ and commoner crops, where the means of communication seca ss } 


~~ outer world are difficult, or where the climate is inhospitable, where, in fine, everything 
~~ to’ keep down rent at the lowest scale, it is quite roponcthe to anticipate the future, or to oy 
SB iat rent will rise and find its level within the next 10 or 15 years. To,attempt a. ent 
Settlement under these circumstances by fixing an ultimate demand to take effect. after a conieate ies 
\ of years would, in my apprehension, be to assess at haphazard, Even the. area pees 

* andits = sa assets, can afford but a poor idea of wwibah the eventual rental and ne of th 

land will be. As an experienced and practical Officer writes,— In those Distriets no 

b ¥ lation of the value of land now cultivated can be made, hy which I-mean-not the v aaa the 
Sali it yield or therenteroll, but of the real value of the land when the commerce'of the. shall 
been opened up, and "the bape become somewhat better than. mere ~ would 


t Cameeaty say that’ sich parts of the country are far better off with long lease seti ments 5 for. as yet 
j the value of landed property is not known there to the people themselves, and it is impale 
predict at all accurately what the effect of the great advancement, now being made in Stier up th 
Stouts ry, Will have in those regions.” 
2. It is held, indeed, in paragraph. 38 of the Minute, that while the State cannot ae 
relinquish the Satire. revenue arising from the tillage of lands now uncultivated, it “may surrendet 
properly the future revenue from improvement in the crops:and in’ the style of cultivation, in, consider 
tion Ber of the advantages derive from a Permanent Settlement,” I can understand and a ite 
» distinction if confined to the dclass of advanced Districts. treated’ of in the first 5 Note 
because it supposes that the improvement is traceable to increased labour and cay applied under 
motives and. guarantee of the Pernfanent Settlement. But I cannot. perceive that the distinetion has 
any; force whatever in the class of backward Districts now under cuilsldoratjun. ‘There the anticipated 
improvement and rise in rent will be brought about. by the opening up of the countty,-by roads, rail! 
ways, canals, &., by causes in short al her unconnected. with the: skill, labour, arid: capital of th 
owners of the soil. The landholders will be carried forward, whether they will it or not, with the 7 
of improvement, and so their properties will.acquire a vastly. enhanced salad from causes quite i 
+> dent of’ their exertions. Lands now of little more use.than barely to support-the agrioultaraland 1 
population, and which yield a mere: minimum. of rent, will thus acquire, in’ the development of the 
country, a value which, compared with their former value, will be quite as great a gain as the bringing 
of fallow lands under the plough. This augmentation of assets, and creation of a new value, is 
~, as-much to be considered in the one case as in the other. ‘In the language of the Secretary "of Stat 
__. the lands in 7 stion, though certainly under some sort of ‘cultivation, and bearing’ a certain rent, “¢ 
caf “yield to the Public Treasury a return: commensurate with their prospective capabilities.” hod L 
if cannot understand on wliat principle Government is held bound not to relingaiie® the prospective gain 
an og and yet bourid’ to-relinquish it in the other. 
I sincerely trast that a Permanent Settlement, a eee or prospective, wills, ofor the 
EY a” ot theo dena” Presta be introduced » Ih 
Shee ternative danger ; Leer muerte tice. wating 
; vio advance of prosperity and rise of rent, T for ¢ at’the prospective demand: 20 fixed would not ou 
) uncertain and: “unequal, but would. in an case at present’ 
as to prodiice discouragement and dejection ; while, on the other it the: scale of) 
ett ‘assets be adopted, a serious loss will be sustained by Government, and’ tite df i 
‘witich hae ‘to ‘make'st’goud,’ lous which; 90'fur'ay Tscan*eet;, ia by 
ra advantage. " Moeriewi 
rch ahtorasktve fa a Teapot Settlement. But if this-in: fixed! for ren thirty yea 
the prospect of a Permanent Settlement marcos 0 
ify MB i sep dn T could wish that the u 
stances were limited say to . ley 
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} —After the above was in T have had tlie pleasure to peruse my Colleague’s t 
nute on’ the same subject. Me Stone and I parposely commi our views to paper 
ently of each other, and with hardly any previous interchange of sentiments, W ite 
efore, may attach to the conchusions in which we coincide, is naturally increased by the fact 
»» 9f their having heen reached by independent courses of reasoning. "tS Sa ine 
towel -My Colleague’s Minute suggests a few additional remarks— EMM EMI inert om 
Firat, as to the Districts or tracts proper to be considered in the second class, as excluded for the 
“present from Permanent Settlement. I alluded to this subject in Femernettaots. of my Minute dated — 
«BR ede ber 1861. Lullutpore (there called: Chundeyree,) Jhansie, and the Terai. Dist: ict, 8 ou 
| etal, tomy aprretesin be excluded. But I-would extend the measure to Jaloun, as bein; : 
ae rc] same ca as Humeerpore and Banda,-which I recommended 56) 


settled. I bad hoped: that the greater part of Goruckpore might als pene ; 
Dub I speak with reserve on this i ik Mr. Money, in whose 
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for the measure ; 
who is therefore more intimately acquainted with its resources and: 


, has 
tary opinion. If the principle to be followed be now laid down’ the, Viceroy,. its 
‘to this'and other exceptional cases may be: considered, on the merits ot . 













t for confirmation. It will be one of the most responsible duties of the Settlement. 

: er to bring under consideration, in his final rt, any tracts the assessment of which he ‘ 
pi se’ to leave on a tem’ footing. There will be such tracts in all the Sub-Himalyan. ita 
in runpore towards ¢ Sewalicks ; probably.also in Jaloun and the other Trans-Jumna es 
| “and perhaps exceptional villages and tracts in most Districts, for example, estates suffering from Canal ey 
dai or other causes, in consequence of which the soil, even if cultivated, yields a poor ta 
"do not see why-estates'in the Hill Districts where, say 80 per cent. or other fair proportion of the 6 
_ culturable are cultivated, should not also be admitted to the Permanent Settlement. ‘atthe 4.) 
“T Goncur with Mr. Money in thinking that ordinarily 20 cent. of the Malgozaree area would 
be a ' heal sacttiain of waste, beyond which russuddee idastee aida should -be-encouraged But; 
| for the reasons given above in paragra but ; 


: : h 16, I would not insist 6n this as an invariable standard, ica 
the percentage to be detecititiad, ‘as there proposed, by the Settlement Officer, according ss 








rad ® ciréumstances of each district, pergunnah, or group of estates. I think that many of the reasons oa 
Pa orci put by my Colleague against formulas of assessment being rigidly enjoined by authority, * 
tell strongly in favour of this view. ‘ kal MamaPeilensinees te: 
The Bet March 1804, (Signed) W. M. 
aie : re 
wera n <a r 
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| Notes by RB. Moxey, Bsquins, Junior Member, Sudider Boar of Revenue, North-Western: Provinces, on 
- ake OSS AS ; a 














os Sta _ the Governor General’s Minuteon Permanent Settlement. ie - 
eae SS 929)! a * Seen * * BR, ee iy Rees 
We Dik tub atge siete 7 b Ai at 
eo, ‘iat the Permanent Settlement is not to be extended to individual 6r is6lated villages 
ae © 10 ot seg. situated in tracts which are not generally enough advanced to admit 
We wit 7 , 


fissene of their inclusion in the measure, it will-in the first necessary to 
what Districts, or portions of Districts, should be entirely excluded. In these I would fin 
wholeiof the District of Goruckpore. Although it contains many estates in whith 1 

been advanced to an extent ify them for Permanent Sett] 


in a eaanl degree, othe 
“rsh dig District there is another 
‘Districts in these Provinces. In regard ‘to rents it is in a transition state. ‘Th : 
ave : P muck: lower than tiose which obtain in other ares of if 
y ri Wp lacealicate bows very much raised in villages of which he S 
completed. Estates professedly settled at half assets’ have been sold at betw. 
ctor ad woerk coro cette whence it must be inferred that the rents a eat 
‘ id the Hill Districts are obviously unfit for a Permanent Settlement. are sere 
b juainted than I am with the'Jhansie Division, in regard to which I 









































Acres. 

774,253 |~ 211,449 
670,468 | 153,173 
907,758 | 236,021 
715,587 | 143,260 
961,076 | 77,725 
733,362 | 87,224 
747,536 | 118,1 
749,023 | -178,345 
687,098 | 114,526. 
557,804 | 59,927 
$00,438 | 149,282 
509,793 | 131,895 
971,558 | 247,255 


Cultivated. | Culturable. 


Acres. Acres, “| 
590,622 | 175,553 | 407,207. 


110,795 | 45,838 | $14,386. 


479,827 | 129,715 | 92,818 
Bac itd 


4a e39,g10 fosaen | "289,166 | 
773,977. 
| 928,209 | 
1,096,961 


a 





9,785,754 t 
8,695,818 | 1,106,322 
2,415,792 | 1,091, 


¢ fais Ninrids er the ve} ds Oo 
of the land which was included inthe Minhae as “ |] 
or been already brought under cultivation, ET iat 


and deducting it from the malgooz 


ot: siuties Foyt eater 


awaste at 20 per cent., and adding the difference to the malgoo: 


735,754 | 2,048,004 | 3,18 -aP : 
3,695,518 | Maro | 1 
| pel . ra fu 5 


3,491,572 8,784,978 4,316,637 | | 


nn 





134,433 | 81 | 


te ag. ban ahs Md per ionigt sa Seed eigoueadia, 

calculate the Jumma that would be assessable if the cultivation 

. He would make this Sethe tal acteurs deaipeae asset rate of the land 
Jip panied but culturable land were of i in which casi 


at half assets to which an estate would be liable if 80. ati 


‘under cultivation, I will call the Ami? jumma, 

ny estate where the cultivation is less than 80 per cent. if the kamil Jumma s 
cent. or three-fifths of the actual or estimated assets at the time of 2 
og cial pceann am a! Sica) atthe kamil Jumma, — i 


es 2 eae : 4 Rey 
‘Sac Samana is roe lose than Ramones cont, 


d at once. 








a 9 dumma of Rupees 975,T 
ne ‘ ga ge i ese 


of our rule, 
eet 5 OO in excess of the present assessment, I ap 
Lit of nine Haman 80 ~ — acting feng stimulus egg 
when the ‘Temporary Settlement yerged on expiration, the p 
done prevent the proposed enhancement, or at | 
i d to the amount of the future Jumma 
e) would preclude the realization of 
accrue from a Permanent Settlement. — ne ride ta 
fa tie seasnconeal a millage is very heokerartl it is generally impc 
: bilities with any approach to accuracy ; an it, therefore pears 
vee Bing itn within which estates which what susceptible of imag ate 8 sf 
! assets, should have their Settlement made permanent with 
i should be only settled temporarily under the rules in force. Ly 
if undeveloped estates now made. to have effect after the expiration ition 
fall-oventually er the classification of — ; esi 
Too high, 
Fair. 
Too low. 
first class will be merely inoperative. 
second will be saneenliy erally so ; for the proprietors will strive to. prevent 
the existing demand. if not pet over-assessment, and oar : 
te when they obtain a Settlement at something less than a fair amount. 
d class would ‘be ated to the detriment of the State, and the de 
lity of assessment whi should be the basis of every Permanent Settlemen ; 
hhe above considerations I have come to the conclusion that every Settlement y 
be } Scie cieeeit ts acters engaged for at the time of t; and’ 
t eaeepowente cannot now be secured, should be temporarily 
nt Settl 


ections, which m bt be toe \inst the allowance of such exceptions, v 
eo ay cit might be m whi, uae of assessment, and the unc 
vessar involved in the attempt to extend the Permanent Settlement to 

i be Tipe for it for the next thirty years, — spa pat utile isto 

ins for me to explain the principles on which I would propose to se 


present assets are not sufficient for the immediate assessment | 


f such estates should be russuddee, or gradually increasing. 
sttot Gta pecied act ater thane Id year Kees the deocor, 
it be extended to 15 years, ‘This wou' d generally 


of | r ) was: 
“the fitness of an estate to be. 





i Mahal Fyevaielas its ay 


sinesicnttieowsa ‘held: to ‘be “susceptible of 
should be called on to enter into en : 










. on of | Bx Neney’ Satcemihs die i 4h bt : 
it; so that, if he failed to avail himself of the 
st of a re-assessment on the expi of the. 1 
enhancement of revenue demand; and in this view I enti 
that the, advantages to be gained on the one hand, nC 
ther, were sufficiently obvious to ensure the acceptance of the permanent ai f 
ly whenever the demand ‘did not exceed 60 or 66 per cent. of uthe gross assets, dnd 
ectively so soon as the development of the resources of the property would warrant the step. = 











I had relied is entirely removed, and the landowner would enjoy the benefits of a ki 
rty years, with the assurance that under no circumstances ‘would the ultimate demand exceed the 
_ sum now fixed as the permanent assessment. . 
1. Tn this view it seems to me that the proposed measure is open to the objections stated by 
Messrs. Muir and Money, and, as a rule, I conceive it probable that no one would convert his ary 
Settlement into a permanent one during the currency of the former, unless he did so to enhance the 
- market value of his property preparatory to sale. . a 
8. In the form in which I first apprehended it, the measure still recommends itself to my judg- 
ment ; but I am of opinion that it may be very greatly improved, in accordance with the 
suggestions of Messrs. Muir and Money, which I will now proceed to consider. yg aetna 
__ 9 © The principal modification recommended by Mr. Muir is, that a standard assessment of maxi. 
mum demand having been declared, the landowners should be required to engage for its payment, either 
immediately, or, in cases of temporary abatement, prospectively within certain moderate periods, 
10. Mr. Money has shown very clearly in his excellent paper how steh a rule would probably work, 
and that there is really no hardship in making settlements in perpetuity, at not more than 60 per eent. 
of the estimated assets, where the means are readily available for reducing the rate to 50 per cent. 
» OL As undeveloped estates not yet in a condition to pay the fair maximam demand, I 
2 stan upon the principles recommended by Mr. Money, would be found to work - 
well. No doubt such assessments are open to the objections noticed by Mr. Muir, but when 
poe on not pressed too far, my own experience is altogether in favour of them, as providing exactly 
moderate pressure which is needful to incite exertion. a 
12. T would, however, carefully attend to the principle of selection, and admit tio estate, wherever 
situated) to Permanent Settlement, unless its present revenue, at 60 per cent. of the assets, equals 
fifths of the ultimate prospective demand, as explained at page 10 of Mr. Money’s Note. Ido not 







ghey “The proposal however, in His Excelleney’s Minute, so far differs, that the pressure upon. hi . Re 


participate in the objections sometimes raised, to having’ temporarily settled villages interspersed with ~~ 


permanently settled ones, on the score of inconvenience and additional cost in the management, No 
bs sais Wise experienced in the Behar Districts in which I have served, where at one time stich. 
intermixture was very extensive. ; + 
13. Besides the general rule to the above effect, I would specially re for the eae the Dis- 
triets of Goruckpore, Jhansi, Lullutpore and Terai, front the operation of the Permanent lement. In 


* 


these the j een might with advantage follow the course suggested by Mr. Muir in his 30th paragraph. 
i ft tants: 


T do not he Permanent Settlement should at present be extended to the Hill Districts. 
"14. As regard matters of detail, these may be worked out by the Board of Revenue in communi-— 
cation with the Government, and a carefully prepared set of instructions issued for the guidance of : 
Settlement Officers, as proposed by Mr. Muir; too much stress cannot be laid upon the dangers of 
over-assessment of unreclaimed land, and the importance of distinguishing between good land which has 
temained: uncultivated for want of labour or capital, and land of which the yield is below the average 
of remunerative crops. ‘ ot 
15. Districts, of which the Settlement has already been revised, will necessarily be treated as pro- 
Posed in Mr. Muir’s 22nd paragraph. sions - 
“» 16. It was at one time my intention to suggest the propriety of fixing the assessment for the 
manent Settlement in grain, instead of coin, that: is, that the average rate of produce per acre of the 
riptions of crop should constitute the standard of valuation, the cash equivalent for which 










\ be regu ated by the market value of the produce, liable to re-determination, say, every twenty . 









ar 4 provision would meet all objections founded upon variations in the value of the precious 
Is and of prices ; but, upon full consideration, I apprehend that it might lead to doubts as to the 
“fia Perens of the assessment ; it is, I think, an open question whether some such provision 
% be admitted into the engagements of the ryots with their landlords. esi icied 


L have omitted to notice the question raised by Mr. Muir in paragraphs 23 to 26, in commece 
the njur estate of Bedowlee in Mozuffernugger. I st generally with Mr. Muir that 
Government, to treat cases of this description with all possible forbearance; but can- 
ny action which could be construed into a reward ee one — ane ht, it 
treated together exceptionally, assessed for the preseat at very m rate rates, 
~ of yet ject harealter tothe Same DOS AR PRE 


(Signed) E. DRUMMOND. 
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ae 


As regards reeusant proprietors, I concur in the opinion expressed in the 15th paragraph, of Gn 
‘ote. 4 } od | 


*- 


ae 


aks 


poneniens ts, ewer. Bencanten Smet ems 
tin India. It has been pve poms by ich il ean 
may | be introduced into those a of India which 
its reception. Nor is it gees ie itulate those co: ann oe 
in the Secretary. of State’s Despatch of the 9th July 1862. The present 
confer upon the landholders of India the great advantages of a T 
sacrifice of revenue, and without the creation of filture serious inequalities of 


8. oy is b soaelly ly admitted that, with some exceptions, the Districts in the | 
e8 ¢ saa 


in pat, fulfil those ‘conditions, and are therefore entitled 
clear also that, before the assessment in any District 


eutits be'Racly revised ; and that as the term of the present ss 
ase ws to a sla the opportunity should be taken of tevising th 
‘being declared permanent for ever. st 
But there will doubtless be whole tracts of greater or less size, such as 
ore, in which, as compared with the country generally, ch rca is 
‘but which may be expected to improve in time as population and wealth-0 


i Sy st ad cultivation 3 is not below the average standard, there will still be found k noth. 


lar cireumstances, have deteriorated from their normal condition; and 


embracing a large extent of waste land not. cultivated within the 
nd. estates must be 


: considered as exceptional, as not fulfilling the amano 
ent, and therefore not yet entitled to its benefits, 


Z 
. But His Excellency in Council does not consider their occurrence as ‘saya edit 
aay haga of the measure. The experience of the Lieutenant —— in Danse 
m may co-exist with permanent assessments, without causin; : 
Al that is necessary is to select for Permanent Settleniont dain : 
to po ¢.it in the case of those which are not. Unless this be done, then t 
fier, he measure will be postponed indefinitely until every estate in the District: 
(which in many cases may never be attained) ; or else that superior es 
boon, sion some estates in their neighbourhood are inferior ; or else that 
not fulfil the conditions, will nevertheless be permanently settled, because th 
dst of a District which generally comes up to the standard. Unless, thereto 
ee it is to bea Rech pe puree yg that, in many cases, there w a 
mitted to Permanent Settlement without agg for its. « 
oe of the people, who, though fit for the Permanent S 
ebony some of their neighbours are not yet fit. 


» above remarks are doubtless applicable to some parts of the North-Western 
in many Districts of those Provinces ; they are probably still more. 
: Presidency, such as the Punjab, Oudh and the Cen Provinees. 
n now briefly to indicate, in general terms, the manner in which ] , 
the varying cireumstances of tracts and estates of all kinds ma; 
loped and backward tracts of country, which shall be de 
Goverflor in cofsulation with the Sudder Board, to be unfit for Permanent. 


Council will not cbject to their assessment on the basis of their. 
pane man il thus be afforded for their full 


the revenue demand will not Be toler pepege mre 





nt ith thi : 
fly be wi pistol hich chatet uneriote 
"a ogra is inferior + Sar it might be, ; moore 18 | als 
thirty site aon Asacrg assets, that is, upon their cultivated ¢ 
pr eohaye assessment is made for the whole estate, including both the eulti 
it for cultivation, though uncultivated sometimes; when the culturable | 
and likely :to be soon brought under cultivation, or where it yields some 
oe sorts of grass, fuel, and the like, something may be added to the as 
Hut, generally, the proportion of the assessment of an estate due to the. 
and, inthe main, the assessment is fixed with reference to. the present eulti 
cted that the assessment being thus fixed for thirty years, the landholder 
to bring the culturable land under cultivation, or 0 i elope the resor 
Tf he do so, then no assessment is demanded on such additional cultivation or de 
hi and any elxim on the part of Government for revenue, on such additi 
t off till next settlement. ‘ 
several of the Districts of the North-Western Provinces, settlements have recently 
but as they have not yet been sanctioned by the Local Government, the 
‘under the present orders without any infri ent of the terms; and as other sett] 
may be renewed on the principles now laid down, ; ’ 


pUnder the usnal plan pursued by Settlement Officers, a District is divided into so. 
bach tract comprises estates of a similar character; there may be a variety. of detail: a 
uvidual estates, but there will be a generic resemblance between them all in respect to 
hich determine their value, such as character of soil, kind of produce, means of”! 
transport, proximity of markets, sup ly of labour, breed of cattle, their fiseal 
‘some estates will be better cultivated others ; in some the resourees will be be 
in others ; but the inherent capabilities of the estates are much the same, and the 
least ought to, be alfle to pay much the same revenue rate 
“ox lei developed, cannot yet pay this general rate, 
. ee a (es 
» Now, inasmuch ‘as it is laid down that the land tax in estates ought to be equal 
d by the proprietors, or in other words, half the rent or other income derivable | 
m the land, ‘it follows that the best possible basis for the revenue assessment is 
ir rental could be readily ascertained, it would supply perfect data for such assessment, 
difficult or impossible to ascertain stegpitely the fair and proper rent which a d 
id be receiving from an-estatey: The returns of rent are Rapleaty defective or 
» many items of bond fide income from the land are not ful y exhibited in the d 
e»parts of the country ay rent rates exist and are well known: these 
} for the valuation of estate. But in many portions of the country, especially w! 
y body, for the most part, cultivate their own eas: rent rates are not pean 8 
ha that the Settlement Officer, while collecting and collating all obtaimable sta 
t yet check or supplement the returng of rentals by assumed rates which are 
h Tekiisad value and proceeds of the land. Tn this manner assumed rent rates an 
rates are obtained. In order, therefore, to determine details in each estate, there will 
s of assessment assumed by the Settlement Officer, such ‘as a rate for irrigated 
r for unirrigated; a rate for land fertilized by inundation, another for dry land; a1 
another for poor soil; and-so on. So also there will be one rate for cultivated land 
for culturable, though uncultivated, land. It is not to be expected that all the 
| be soon cultivated, or that it should at once pay the full tate of assessment: 


_balag Tom cultivated, will not be fit for 


be erally assumed that those estates in’ which’ 
tivated are ft r Femina Semen Mediedion 
ves of a tract, to its past hi 
Drbable ta nf a at mt 













Mice slay end to Shu focal of the tract, to the actr 
i wt timat of the “ 
valuation, the land revenue for all the estates in tract might be fixed accordin; the 
revenue (Jumma) might be assessed accordingly for each estate, whether it were partly. or chi 
Thus, there would be obtained a fair valuation of the actual er the possible assets, and of 
or prospective capabilities of each estate. P SNPe RS 
16, In the ing remarks, it is the intention of His Excellency in Council to exemy 
efficient method of fairly estimating the comparative capabilities of similar estates, But the 
a of the Revenue Officers of the North-Western Provinces will supply Bee for 
oa the same end, and these may safely be applied under the superintendence of the Comattagalipeht 
‘- der Board. His Excellency in Conneit-would further urge the expediericy of restricting th 
























Sudder v ef 
Fab demand on the land to a fair and moderate sum. ‘This is 2 cardinal point which should be +i 
aay insisted It is needless to enter upon details, but the cases of estates thoroughly irrigated 


ies wells worked at great expense, of those so completely cultivated as to leave but a narrow m rgin of 
ba fallow land, and of those farmed by the industrious tribes. All present features which have frequently 
> Ae given rise to over-assessment and consequent depression of enterprise and exertion, which greater con- 
aa sideration of the circumstances might have avoided, ene 
i. 17. “Having determined the assessments of all villages qualified for Permanent Settlement, the 
Settlement Officer will take from the proprietors the usual engagement; and when _by 
competent authority, such settlements will be in perpetuity and unalterable. begin sai ase 
18. As regards villages not so qualified, the Governor General in Council desires that thé following 
procedure may be observed. es 
19. Where the proportion of good culturable waste exceeds, say, 20 or 25 per cent. of the area 
cultivation, a Jumma, calculated according to the existing assets, and-in addition a maximum 
yma deduced from an estimate of the full future assets of the estate, shall befixed. ‘The maximu: 
peeved not exceed pod initial Jumma by <2. than from 25 tn va Be cent. The ri oprietors: may 5 
engage for the maximum Jumma or not as they think proper. they do engage for it, must. 
do so in perpetuity, The Jumma will not be subject. to revision, and the maximum w be bovabie 
after fifteen years. But it will rest with the Settlement Officer to decide by what steps, and at what 
| ervals, the maximum shall be progressively demanded, whether in five, ten or » OF 
ok otherwise. If'the proprietors decline to engage for the maximum in perpetuity, then a ent. 
_ terminable in thirty years shall be made with them at the initial Jumma, takes 
; 20," It has been argued that if the proprietors he sligryethe option of "declining the assessment 
_-- progressively rising to a maximum in fifteen-years, they be tempted to refrain from the labour 
fi ay to the fair cultivation of their lands. But I am to state that His Excellency in Coun 
~ is Of opinion that such a result need not be apprehended. Even, hitherto, every proprietor has know 
well that if he improved his estate, there would surel: : be inereased demand on it. _ Notwi ing 
_. this the landholders have eos mci and do still continue,to improve, their estates. A proprietor may 
» not be willing to bind himself to improve his within fifteen years to the degree entitling him to a 
Permanent Assessment, yet it does not. follow he will t its cultivation. . In point of fact, 
‘there has been great agricultural improvement under the thirty years’ settlements, and there is no reason 
to expect there will be less, because the proprietors, not truly realizing the advantages of a Permanent 
or fearing the risks involved in the ively advancing assessment, elect, as heretofore, 
By? for a thirty years? lease, Still much will depend on the real moderation of the permanent demand. 
RS Wherever this is certain, there will be a strong incentive to the proprietor to engage in rennin a 
e the other hand, to compel the proprietors to engage for a maximum Jateia Within podeoee as 
fifteen years, under penalty of alienation from the management of their estates, might, His 
in Council anticipates, in some cases, give rise to hardship. Moreover, although the proprietors Pens 
_ no legal title to demand a thirty years’ settlement, yet the course of our administration has led 1e 
people to expect it; and if they decline the proffered settlement in tuity, and prefer one on the or- 
principles for thirty years, His Excellency in Council would not place them in what they might 
msi powcr a disadvantageous position by making the Permanent Settlement obligatory on them. © 
_ _ 21, Two cases have now been supposed in which the settlement may be tem’ and ter 
in twenty or thirty )—first, in tracts the agricultural resources of which are r dev 
secondly, in scat estates imperfectly cultivated, the proprietors of which decline to 
_ assessment in ity. In both these cases, His Bxcelleney in Council is of opini 
ment required to record an estimate of the ‘assessment. which 
ity, wherever he may find that 


, be 
to & conclusion on the subject. ‘This estimate, His Excellen 
be’ of assistance in future assessments, and might be possi 
‘adopted without further measurements or enquinte ww the eae 
. It has been said above th as a general villages in which the fal 
‘or twenty-five per cent. cant be eaedere faetne Feeennd oes 
‘ ne iw Meme Pg mets Hee below that ratio 















































Deiat stabs Peeps Dea ied? va 7 
may happen that. tracts sing facilities 
“by @ poor or i 

by & poor or sparse 


of assessment is also liable to be produced hereafter. in other 
m canals, It is seldom thatthe water tax taken by the Canal 
ing from the irrigation, Generally land so irri a | 
eer in a higher ratio than unirrigated land of the same quality. His ain 
n that when such irrigation is already enjoyed, to change the practice of assessment 
dless loss of revenue-and would involve much trouble. erefore the- case 
from canals, subsequent to Permanent Settlemen: i 


4 


gine be obtained from water supplied from the eats elie) 

ancient cause of unequal assessments is known to exist in the character and 
bh found impossible to tax: 

a eedered from Jats and K 

il beli it wi impossible to ignore istinetions | 

or as. fa to Piers ir calpch in the opinion exyitedsed by th 

Be on this subject that, whilst it ma: be impracticable to admit the 

Settle on account of the backwatd state of their land 

ces, be bro Bt nearer to the general standard by givi 

it provided they age to pay sua 


us tribes holdi i 
ding mo 


cultiv: 

s, yet their assessment, 

them the option of a s 

ive increase of umma as may be demanded. 

main points which d atter ingintroducing A eens Aguevowint ve not 
touched upon, Lepenicaeriie in Council that, in” ee : 

dvantages of a Permanent, Settlement may be conferred. on the. bolas 

eveloped ; while no undue sacrifice of revenue will be entai on 


crops 
ENE 3. 
eloped, cannot be advocated, The n 
F ped, save the State from any such sacrifice. ‘ olin ys aie 
s regards the fixation of maximum assessment available at pleasure to the proprietor rof 
ily. His Excellency believes that it ndeaniegs chan ing a mo- 





heme pao i oy an tm 
‘ a certain: ed 
mea There mat no doubt Aes eps 
‘eens “4 ‘aid Qdcimen 4 fod 
ople, mee a probably appreciated 
f and moderate rates, it will pro ly be a 
To those who have sufficient intelligence and foresight to ate en advan 
bes culled of town wickons enpairy sithe text ovetlomentels 2 
will be dema them out enquiry settlemen: 
‘greriohaly fixed, they may have a fresh enquiry, and a Aree DINE a H Pen dag 


29. Inshort the question may be put thus— i Fen db 
os 
~~ ‘Every intelligent landholder, under a temporary settlement, oe" im ves it 
att the next settlement there will and must be an increase of revenue. Don 
Will a man then, foreseeing this, prefer an indefinite prospect of unknown i n 
ee tie enquiry, which will be the case without the plan now prescribed? 
, Will he prefer a known fixed increase which will never under any cireumstances 
i ray be accel without re-settlement and enquiry, which will be the case 


prescribed’? 
hihedEkia Rxodloney. in Council-thinke that: he will certainly prefer the latter, and that 
thereby induced to improve his estate. 
80. It may be thought that the native landholders are, by idiosyneracy and ch raracter, di 


bus 4s s.certain pitch of improventent, even though tare be be thereby a 
it Settlement. It seems to the Governor General in Council that this will e 
r the ultimate limit of demand be moderate or not. Wtie be of sheer 
‘course the proprietor will not work up to it, because it will be against his in 
it be moderate, or if it be light, then he may be to work up to it, be 
EE ipeeetaaieepenppgenemen pen sormrie 


, it may be thought that the fe will regard the known limit of inerease asthe con- 
mi mh ech just’ beter prin pons 


will t 


; hy ah by race ihag Gator aie ot teerecall rocktaes oy 
0 Poe MAK 1s wrt Ts wile Co'ncveyt She candles adoeasianse wit 
he has not effected enough ough improvement to justify the increase, then he has only 
ee ees 3 but then such re-settlement will not be 
arene ne ceginally eed + t-te hacleen in Stee j 


Log ott yen 
82. His Exegle Sie Cocneil tan och r to give:thas, at length, the 
Reena scene ea 
’ ie 
bets hy out: cot olders, ‘andthe: J iota ted Be 
‘ s now been described in general terms, the Permanent Settlement 
t long ener wade wits ad so on ty Herd 
ment mast be y applied to sa soa a 3 
Ort Oil e ~ . 


Bee or ene a 3 


“From the Right How'ile Six Cuanies Woon, Bar, @. CB, Her Majesty's S 
~~ India, to His. Rrcellency the Right Hon?ble the Governor Canara Colitis 


- Revenue), dated India. Oftce, Londen, the 24th March 1865). 
Para, 1: Arh a pemndder st ideratio in Council the Despatch | 
Seca me 3) rapt th mr 








‘alasses of districts, no° difioulty exists 


granted to the secind, if there should 


‘estates fitted for immediate permanent 


¢ still in‘an imperfectly developed 
1%. %to select those villa 





‘(which 


in many cases might never 








boon, because some estates in their 
hich did not fulfil the conditions, would neverth be 


‘would be denied the 







uated in the midst of a district which 
blem to be solved is, therefore, how to 
t but which from im: 
t Jumma, the advantages whi 





+ eget an estate, 
or malgoozaree area, 
have come up to the standa 





in your Excellency’s original Minute. ( 
zy that > dt should be Aetlatoage 





ing: ase uring the thirty years’ settlement ;” 
y assessable on the estate, supposing its resources to be fully dev 
) demandable at then 


el 


ext settlement.” If accepted by the lan 


settlement, this latter sum would be the 









pane proviously 


ee scemen 


dholder whenever it: sho 


on record, binding on the Government, ; 


| suit his convenience to accept. it. . 


Teo Mr. Harington “ doubts 
“whether, 





ma to the 








; Lene a of 
‘ nat great length, and o 

dat, a: future period, and, if 

- certain measure, forfeit the important benefits of an ab 


‘Officer is to be at liberty, 









iter uld be call 
‘in any case of refusal, that is, 


“might. again eae option of engagng at. 


whether what is proposed would be as-effectual as 
greater degree of certainty that the measure would be 
nt would be ju 
‘own i oe Bis 
itself down jn any, way, or coming un any, 
ot, as yet: in.@ condition to warrant their being se’ 
‘owever, propose any alternative plan of settlement. 
the Board of Revenue, North-Western P 


pon the whole, he is disposed. 


bjects alto 












settlement ‘int 
: er Sethe that the real bit mew 
Tn regard to our Excel observes :* 
i or actin which are fit for 










be attained); or else that some superior — 
nei were inferior ;. or else, 


generally did eome up to the r rip) 
give to estates; situated in a district generally 

t cultivation, are at present not ina ion 
@ permanent settlement is assumed to 
prospective resources of the State. I observe that it 
in which actual cultivation amounts 
may be fairly held to have fulfill 


to about 80 eS cent, 
rd,” ne to entitle it to a nt settlement on the 
cessary permane’ 


ed the “ 


y—the one, “the. 
and the other, “the full; 


older at the i 

perpetual assessment of the estate. If not so 

demand a re-settlement, “after inquiry in the usual way, on the assets and 

be found to ep time.” ot 4 
’ would not be declared. permanent. I presume that under 

r i gone throngh at the expiration of the 


This latter assessment, if 


next thirty years, the 
iable to 


7 pee he 


stified in binding itself, while leaving perfect 


gether to “ the scheme of leaving the: 


refused, making it then open to. revision,” which, he thinks, 


nent settlement be concluded 


solutely permanent settlement.” 
¢ at once with the Zemindars, and 
highest term or maximum demand be not deferred for a period exceeding 

in the case of imperfectly developed estates, to 
so.as to make the maximum tuke effect in five, ten or fifteen 


years, never exceeding 
ed on to execute the agreement 


where the Zemindar should accept the present 


should be allowed to hold on for 


in the ordinary manner,. as.for, 
The assessment, once fixed, would 


bated assessment, 
zi ah , 







the permanent. 





2 of pe 
rules ~aboy the proprietors should be called on to enter into e 
should the option of electing for a temporary settlement. § 
e to enter into engagements, the settlement at the proposed russuddee fo 
; » made for the term of twelve years, under the provision in Section 3, B 
On| piration of the farming lease, the Zemindars would be admitted to engag 
“at the kamil Jumma.” _ i ‘ ess 
40, It seems, therefore, that the two Members of the Board of Revenue, North- y 
al 1 recording their opinions independently of each other, substantially i 
ey deprecate any promise to be made of what shall be the permanent settlement: 
‘urge that the primary arrangement should be the final one. : 


iS : pa aes 
_- 41, In the final orders issued by your Excelleney’s Government, as given in the 
Secretary Bayley to Mr. Simson, Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, ted § 
4, “an re fh seems to be made to combine the plan proposed in your Excellen 
i with that suggested by the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, the 0 erat 
‘order being found in the 19th paragraph :—“ Where the Ee at of good eulturable 
“say, 20°or 25 deo cent. of the area under cultivation, a Jumma, calculated according to # 
“assets, and in addition a maximum Jumma deduced from an estimate of. the full future assets 
“estate, shall be fixed. | ‘The maximum Jumma should not exceed the initial Jumma by more th 
#6, » 50 cent, The proprietors may engage for the maximum Jumma or not as he 
cd ‘If they do engage for it, they must do so in Vanity The Jumma will no be 
ion, and the maximum will be leviable after fifteen years. But it will rest with the Settle 
* Officer to decide by what steps, and at what intervals, the maximum shall be ively de 
_ “whether in five, ten or fifteen years, or eesti If the a agri eae = ge for 
“maximum in perpetuity, then a settlement terminable in thirty years made with: 
oc aap (ee cette 
5 818. Tt is not distinctly stated in the subsequent perme that the ultimate 
is to be recorded as the maximum demand which would ever be made onthe estate; but it 
inferred that such was the intention of your Government. For instance, it is said in 1 
- “as-regards the Loge of a Sopa assessment, available Ad nent the pee sect 
>» “temporarily settled, His Excellency believes that it possesses the advant of rosie : 
“incentive to industry and enterprise, inasmuch as the landholder, while obtaining-e-f SSeS 
‘for thirty years, at all events, will know the utmost limit of possible revenue which can’ nan 
“after the expiry of that term.” : ’ 


all Setflement Officers the instructions of the Supreme Government, } 
the ultimate permanent demand is altogether relaxed. It is merel stated oh 17 
General is desirous that the benefits of a prospective limitation in ret of 
~ mn may, in so far as practicable, be secured; and this i ted 
Ae ) Officer, wherever he is in possession of data sufficient for the purpc 
ee cen ata hazard an opinion, to declare at what limit the permanent 
- “fixed. Thi » though not in any measure authoritative, will remain on record.” Y 


* 
18, In the Circular order of the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, w! 
‘ the pe ripest 


4 that the fundamental principle of your I 
abandoned, though the Settlement Officer-is at liberty to declare 
t to be the limit of the eventual permanent assessment, this declaration of or 
remain on record, will not be “in any measuré authoritative” 
15. Of the four pl ph 
of accepting a reduced demand for 
will not be increased at the. 


op. 





m of years. pe 
aoe exit ; 
oe o in making a settlemen 
erm wae oe : ; 
I Cn emma on ne 
this discretion with extreme judgmen' caution. No 
‘of unreclaimed land, under any pape 
t examina the soll, and sired imal that it may be 
a bed addition to the assessment should also invariably 


pana Whore an estate hus een anseeed upon Choe piscipe, it will be ofered: ; 
_. the Jumma so fixed in nity. Should the assessment on these terms be refused, the ‘ol 
reconsider the case, and make a settlement under the ordinary rules for 30 years, 
8. It will be understood that, as a general limit, the Permanent Settlement will | 
estates in ich ot salons than 60 per onto th -firty colin la neat 
ee r the existing rule on that head. 


: Aa 19 of the Secretary of State’s D. refers to the tenn Seth 
eeu This be a point for the consideration of His Honor the Lieutenant Gover 


‘the peculiar circumstances of each tract or district. His Excellency would only 
eres can be fixed, fair at once to the Government and the B a roprietor, fran! 
resources and condition of an estate, the term of Settlement id not be less 


40. It will be observed that where the Settlement is made for a term and not. 
0 or expectation is to be held out as to the conditions of the Settlement which. , 
t at. the close of the term. Such parts of the existing orders as are inconsistent: 
le must be held cancelled. 
h 21 relates to the subject of mines and minerals. The ruling ssidal 
‘ t will be Oheeres. A ace gs pies inserted in the Settlement en 
’ in e right o} ernment to its } 
ae 1th Octo: Gf mines and minerals. And in the pate fr mines and n 
ie waste lands, instructions will be hereafter issued, Meanwhile, 
of the Waste Land Rules must_govern all grants, so long as those Rules 


es eae 
Government of India. 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT: : 


" Besavaton of the “Nek Cin” ‘Tank at Ajmere by the men of the Deo! 


” Sea cceamliey C. H. Dickens, 8. A., Secretary to the Government of 
“ = Wo “dom ape to the eae to the Government of India, Military D 


‘Bajpeotans Agency during the year 1865-66, is communicated to ta 
ment for information :—“T may also here mention ‘the cénstruction of the- 
Ajmere, ‘a work ‘undertaken (with the ‘assistance of tools from the Sta 
Deolee Tregular Force, as a mark of loyalty and Re 
for the boon of good conduct pay proce to the eet 
sad enervon honorable mention for 
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The Gazette of India, 





SIMLA, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1866. 
> 





_ ‘OFFICIAL PAPERS, 


ae 
A ncbdeininter to the Gazerre ov InptA will be published time to time, containing such Official Papersand information 
as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known, ° 


wc to the Gazurre may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a paymentof siz Rwpees por cages if delivered 
by Post. 


rraaie, four annas éf sent > 
2 or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazette or INptA és required by Law, or which it hag beew 
adidas to oabliehin the Canourta Gazerre, will be sncluded « in the Surriement. For such Orders and nud Notifieations the body 
of the Gazerte gust be looked, to, : 
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Government of India. a 
y Lal 

9» = * PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


Report y Major e Chesney, Accountant General, Public Works Deparianni te on Bay Public _ 
Works Budget Estimate for 1866-67) * a ‘ 


Tue Gendral Imperial ap Estimate of the Public Works Department for 1866-67 
was submitted to the Government @f India with my note dated 24th March 1866, and - 
was transmitted to the Financial virtment on the 26th idem, before the annual Finan- 
cial Statement was delivered in the Legislative Gounéil. in now submit, pursuant tg cu 
a copy of the estimate with explanatory Tables, shewing i in detail the distribution Ef 
Public Works grant of the year, The opportunity has also been-taken to add some i 
ation whith may be of interest, comparing the Public Works grants of the Jast. ak 
years ; and finally the expenditure to be incurred on Publie Works during 1 thé present year 
ha bent bro ht into one view with the land revenue, ea 3 andy 

2. “Tuble Aisa copy of the general estimate of the Pub Me A 
the, year 1866-67, as already furnished, and calls for no remark. _ 

8,5 “Table B compares the grants under the main heads of service of the current and 
“previous year, for expenditure to. be bac aiees) he da under , the agency “of the Public 
—_ Department— se . 

Gigites We. (1) excluding the grants changeable to the om Sand Pond; ° 
@) indluding those grants ; - ae 
RE el aR mec Relea Se Teenie) sgl Pint on the . 
oq” = mee for works for which they are ultimately incurred, 










ot hae: t “ous BOI Lakhs. » 
r — 


ie eit tn thé’ grant for 1865-66, 4 ncn the grat fo : 
mn cluding that for eB on guaranteed and aided 


g State outlay on 1 guaranteed Railways and 
f teed). for 1865. 66 and etal fe Hae 


mia phi works than in 1865-66, the percentage being 64-95. in 
The’ percentage for repairs has decreased from 1 396 
t has slightly increased from 16:23 to 16°42, i 
Yemains almost stationary at 1°87. ao AMES 


“D compares the, grants for 1866-67 for Military ond 
Etthose for works of public improvement, with the: en ere 1006-0, 
llects ; the figures in the two foregoing aie 


ae Travelling ‘Allowahoes and pike ter pra 
for 1865-66. The Tables also shew the ratio of these items to 
to the total grant for Hstablishinient, ic: 


‘has been 

sn etietiin AF St Be gh ‘detailed B 

ried 4 after all it is tiot possible fa ebumerate thenn 
it the total rerease may be divided under the 






















fe — z “9600 
Consereancy Establishment not ditgged to this Department in previous © 
estimates, of which £8,200 belongs to Madras, ay ++, 10,000 


3 "Reduction in debit of imperial charges to Local Funds for service rendered _— 


Be Ycgatedt 1h. Biitvit | Toran. ee 
nite Th ‘eS e — 4) 








ee Stat Ss for Establishments j in: Indi is ahows za Table” Cte be 16:42 

r cent, on the grant (excluding expenditure on Railways) being slightl of 
gone but Jess than that of any other year. The same » shews that ro 
the Madras Bstablishments retain their place as by much the most in India, 


more than 26 per cent., or one-fourth of the total Public Works grant am e to ie 
that Presidency. In no other part of India, excepting the little Province of Coo the 


=e: ‘as 20 per cent. ; in Oudh, Rajpootana and ° Central India, it is less 


hae wt 
a's 


i. Tey will be observed’ from Table Hi that the grant for: ‘crt spade = 2 | 
‘Madras, is almost equal to that of Bengal and Punjab, although each,of the latter Pro- 

vinces has a larger expenditure to supervise, while that for Bombay is still) i ¥ 
the ihe ie case the high charge is perhaps in a measure due to the scattered nature 
Public Works ‘undertaken if Madras, and the latter case may be partly accounted ie 
the exceptional rate of travelling allowances sanctioned for Bombay. Are 


pa for. the whole of the charges, and the attention of the Corecsaie ‘concerned 


oy ea bi i 







t with, advantage be drawn to this matter. ay eerie 
da 


ite a 
ae 5 


1 In Central India the ‘grant for travelling allowance for 1866.67, is ae ! “ a 
eis white than that for the preceding year, and is almost equal to the assignment for ia 
Oudh. Puen APPONTE.A Kee for-enquiry here also. : 





wrath? 


*: 

Rice ). “The catia “of the North-Western Provinces is again sepateolisoel 
ofits gh charges for Public Works Contingencies, The grant for 1866-67 (£12,776) 

in in etoces of that for. 1805-66 by £5,709, and is almost equal to that of Madras, — 
Punjab and the Central Provinces put together. On enquiry it: has. been ascer=” 
tained that this high rate of charge is used by certain expenditure properly debitable to 
other heads of service being charged instead to the grant for contingencies, Or@ers have 
issued { from Government of India for a change in this respect, and it is hoped that, neged 
future, it. Se pee en te nes Meme by aetna ss i 


r proposed expenditure from Local Funds during 1866-67, will form the sub! oe 
ate report, as some of the Provincial Estimates haye not as yet. been receiv 
bu eine’ this hie is shewn approximately in Table J, which al 
of usShanee gragsey ‘outlay on Public Works from all sources during 








a ae Wor in ain ty , or, as it 
Swims “ny Wott tte a 
; State supervision, and cost of land for Railways a 
- Local Funds Expenditure... #.. vee 
“s Loss by exchange on Railway remittances a, ‘ zi *%, 
= Guaranteed interest (net) i 
: ‘Outlay on Railways and Terigiltiol Works, of which the Tautea 
pase SN is guaran by the State bes as 5,163,042 — 


‘lita x hash BRS ee 
PR Tora, .., 13,891,476 












PRE ipengerriee ht 






Bien 


hase and innit of stores. os 


oon eee: to N contain some statistics of the expenditure‘on Pi Waa 
ae the eight years, which may be of interest: 
‘17. Table K shews the grants, exclusive of the allotments for State outlay on ails 
3 “ways and Joss. exchange, made to each Province for the eight years commencing with 
1859-60, ‘The grant for 1866-67 amounts to. £6,195,405 against £5,363,841 Ba 
Ms. Be 853,110 the average of the six preceding years. 
“78. Tables T, M and N shew the distribution of these total grants under the’ tuain 
inal Works, Repairs and Establishment for the last seven years. It will be 
oe that, while the grant for repairs has increased during this period by £188,000, 
= wed Establishment by £355,000, the grant for Original Works has increased by 
1 


Bei 19. Tho: t.increase under head Original Works is due os provision male Ithis 
year for & vigorous prosecution of the gxtensive new buildings required throughout India 
‘ for the European troops ; but the charges for new civil buildings and the grants for: public 
baat improvements have also increased considerably in the same time. This is explained by 
_ Pable O, which gives the expenditure for these seven years divided under these three. _ 
classes of works, and shews that the grant for works of improvement has increased from 
1} to 2} millions sterling. This Table shews also the _— for repairs during te same 
ies period d divided under the three main heads. ‘ 
pes * 200 Table N shews that the grant for Establishment has ‘increased from ‘£673,907 
in 1860-61 to £1,017,220, or by upwards of 53 per cent. during seven years. Butit must 
be remembered that the total grants for Public Works have likewise increased during the 
; same period, viz., from £3,871,354 to £6,195,405, or 83 per cent., so the sigmented.chatge | 
for Establishment is in a great measure naturally due to the increase of expenditure. - 


ae he Peps Meticnet deme > wel mier tong 
follows 








sensi - Rupebtal Wf sae 
charges to increase year by year, a point which me 





mH ro yuiig¢® 


22 BR rel ete ein ip 













side x ee ; 





re 
a roe ef aah TD rip ney rea birt et a 
¥ i, + ie 
Diag 5 4 , Ph , 
Raed te nt 


86,700 62,708 
404,001 | 50,691 | 159,823 | 56,471 | 89,713 |140,616 
172,500 | 40,000 |128,802 19,330 | 26,500 | 147,448 
$25,604 50,806 84,242 145,839 | 87,090 |. 81,187 | 
369,993 39,928 | 68,176 
88,500 | 180,495, 
70,000 : 
118,998 
57,500 | 7,500 | "15,962 
5,580 
63,066 
58,341 


Appeceiey - 


¢ : aa. ner 
127,625 | 883,259 saan [7780 aaa 


2,047,692 762,512 


‘ 





GUARANTEED AND arbeD Irrt- 
G@aTion Works. 
SrarTe ouTLay on Guaranterp | 
Ratways. : 


Toran Orpnxary P. W. Grant. 


tf 


178,750, 15,000 5, 
207,028 20,000]... |... /1,580,0001812,604'1,842,604) 
160,000, 8,425)... |15,000, $42,500) 49,548) 892,049) 
167,050,20,694| ... |... |1,027,500| 7,450 1,034,950), oe 
120,987). 7,075| ... |... | 847,600) °6,577 854,077} 620,363 
60,115| 4,600; ... | ,, | 865,000|° ... | 865,000) 512,080, 
85,000). 2,000)... |... | 267,600). 257,500) 2 257,500 
28,692] 1,5003,788 .. | 250,000] ... | 250,000 198,000 
16,820 1,745|,...| ... | 127,500! ... 187,600) 4400 
6,980, 800} ... |... | 85,000)... | 85,000 35,000 Ns 
10,807 | ,£--) 108,090! 105,000), 56,250 
14,211 a |. | 120,000 ( 
2,830 {sen 4 22,500 


Grant from one per cetit, Income Tax 


Grand Total 








"TABLE B. 





SS -Grente under main headé, ex: 
unguaranteed, and aided and guaranteed . 








Zz. 

ry: Excluding special fund works | 1,891,500 
Miildag ow A Teptating ditt |a.b47,008 
Civit Build {Excluding special fund works} 689,928 
ings... Including _— ditto «| 762,512 
Publics Imag Excludin — fund works} 1,918,755 
pails inetd ©. | $282,951 
avs ted ra fund works} 1,000,192 
Syl tnclnding 1,017,220 
Tools ss antl Pl t 85,030 
To Excluding special fund works | 5,585,405 
fetal: +--Linelaling ditto 6,195,405 






1866-67. 





&. 
Excluding special fund works 2,357,741 
Military. { Including ditto... 


22,709.| 1,806,1 


Ginil Build. pointing special fund mice 859,259 
ings... Including ditto 928,291 | 


Public Im- 7 {Excluding special fumd elke 2,368,405 
Provement Including ditto -|2)744,405- 


October 1865 






Grants for main heads of services for 1866-67, as compared with those J 


ing the allotments assigned oe aan: 
anes, Works, 















Excluding special fund works 5,685, 585 405 4,663 841 071,504. 5564 





| Works of Pu ic Improvement Sea 1,918,755 
it ioe aided and guaranteed ion 
and Railways not sp 


24,595 











£. 2. 
1,270,248 | 621,252 
1,485,248 | 562,444 

715,663 ¥ 
880,888 
1,734,485 
2,051,044 
870,219 
873,435 


73,226 


4,663,841 | 921,564 
5,363,841 831,564 


184,270 
231,907 
129,973 
143,785 

11,804 







TI,—Grants as above, with the allotments for Establishment and Tools and Plant distributed 
among the charges for works on which they ultimately fall. a Ma er 












&£. 
1,592,427 
40 | 716,569 

897,016 

, 
2,174,398 
2,491,824 


194,007 
252,581 







-T11.—Grants for 1866-67, as finally distributed, compared with those provisi acre, 
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No. 107 of 1865. | 
t ere 
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59,670 | 121,692 | 119,890 26,547 
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26,888 | 148,299 agora > 


68,700 | 647,330 Rad wl 
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97,382 | 335,048 | 958,622 | 83,506 | 68,700 | 416,564 | 297,890 tes 





208,500 | 300,802 | 236,000 | 86,500 | 87,500 | 887,802 | 823,500 
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H fe, od 
ie race 
49,206. | 411,518 | 228,599 | 37,507 | 40,607 | 449,025 Jee 


50,800 | 184,850 | 109,500 | 12,600) 10,800 | 146,850 | 120,800 - 


77,600 | 135,000 | 135,000] 11,600) 12,500 | 146,600] 147,500 
95,998 | 164,628 | 89,870 | 11,002 | 12,081 | 165,590 | 101,951 
15,329} 73,462 | 68,589 
9,349 | 11,560 | 12,400 
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Popuic Improvement. £. 
$4 BANE eed er 
“Including Special ‘ 

PP ak” ‘Fund Works ;.. 9,746 

geet ditto 9,746 
Oo sin nll gs Raed ig 241,416] 247,672) 624,675) 507,405| 117,270 
WALED Art ndin, . rare ‘ 
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TABLE H.. gis 
Distribution of the grant for Extallishment Sor 1866-67, under: the heads Sale 
Allowances and Contingencies, as compared with that for 1865-66, 
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1865- | 
y 1866-67. | 1865-66. | 1866-67. 66. 67. 1865-66. | 1866-67, }, 66, at 
bs . gpeete (OF sae tt 
2. 2. &, z. 2. &. &. &. 
Madras ... it «| 154,200 | 184,095 | 22,450 |19,875 | 2,100 | 2,830 | 178,750) 156,300 


Tneluding Special A 
Fand Works ... | 171,129 | 186,181 | 27,126 |2hj407 | 8,773 | 6,167 | 207,028) 168,755 







Bombay 
Excludingditto) ss we | oe |e |e 1190,0001260,589 

. x 

Beagd..u.. 143,050 | 108,600 | 11,850 10,600 | 5,100 | 5,800 | 160,000| 125,000 
N. W. Provinces + [186,844 |122,028 | 17,430 | 14,690 | 12,776 | 7,077 | 167,05u| 148,795 

: ; CL aoe 
Punjab... + |114,010 | 105,688 | 11,950 | 11,751 | 8,977 | 5,045 | 129,98 199,479 
Central Provinces "| 58,460 | 48,090 | 4,550 | 4,250 | 2,105 | 2,240 60,115} 54,580 
British Burmah | 80,050 | 81,492 |~ 8,450 | 8,670] 1,500 | 2348} 85,000] 37,500 
Oudh ... .. | 95,072 | 24,454] 9,780 | 2,823} 890] 1,340} 28,699] 28,117 
Hyderabad =... | 18,912 | 10,072 | 1,840 | 1,820] 568] | 568 16,820} 18,360 
Straits Settlements .. | 6.355 6,929 520] 525] 105 115 | 6,980} 7,569 
bee 
*Rajpootama ... | 9049 | 6,422 978 | 650] 280 226 | 10,807) 7,298 
Central India... —.. | 11,504] 9,658 | 2,130 | 1,378] 487] 506] 14gril 11,682 
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750,500 
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6,877 926,000 
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257,500 
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GATION Works, or WHICH THE 


_ INTRREST IS GUARANTEED BY THE 


State. 


657,992) 1,498,048 
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290,000 00,000 365, 
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agit t i 264,187 | 260,400 
North-Western Provinces +} 872,260 |. 379,836 

ie. 296,181 | 300,562 
Nagpoor f i 41,469 | 65,154 
British Burmah—.. «| > 94887} 98,801 
a 214,949 | 147,481 
“Hyderabad... , 61,547 | 35,370 
_ Straits Settlements 56410} 27, 
Contral India 1,330 | 16,330 
Undistributed grant ‘ 
ore hie ttc m 

Bpecial ‘Fund 

tou) oe 1,827,707 | 1,836,078 
 Uitxatnding ditto. 1,827,707 | 1,003,078 
A gmat per Table M.| 881,340 |. 838,702 


720,920 


111,840 
125,000 
46,805 
24,626 


22,171 


1,930,034 


1,020,084 
871,776 
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382,459 
319,266 
323,016 
202,924 


148,637 
167,626 
71,862 
24,321 


30,671 
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2,704,283 


909,906 
750,336 
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$25,223 
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185,600 
144,475 
69,266 
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410,700 169,075, ‘ 
828,517 | 657,586. 
211,000 | 264,845. 
195,000 | 198,000" 
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163,585 | 148,126] 158,852| 158,819] 165,000] 152,039} 160,691 » 

‘¢ Soir! femcae  * 
separ” aan 156,370 | 135,600} 128,972) 147,500} 155,000|. 187,500] 190,000 
a Nes Ts 1: 6 
fe : Pinson 
& ¥ fY t . . ey hotest ; le 
p NW. Provinces... 136,095 | 134,420] 180,000) 168,086] 170,234] 179,487] 201,794 
ae Z et 
Fe per ae . . a ag haphgaen 
& Punjab 102,777 | 114,465 | 124,815} 120,158] 118,158) 139,028] 152,003 
ee vine * epee cesT ds 
ee —“s Ah ere prey 


24,814] 25,141] 27,145] 24,800] 35,440 
pata 


4,215 “a ae ie 4 * 


84,000} 380,060] 81,500) 18,863) 23,300) 22,500) 22,500 


. . Bogrety sh. 


20,084| 20,000] 23,674! 82,651] 27,826] 23,502 
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RS ear aes ee 





sae pes Circular No. Y9R., dated Simla, the 5th October 1866. 
f Reap Sipknes: ; a bs 
_» Publie Works Department Circular No. oR. of 14th Folguary 1866.” i a wie 
wee: Works Department Resolution Nos, 555-0R., dated 18th June 1866. Data 
est | 
von ‘i Letior No. 6147-259, dated 9th April 1866, from the Commissioner of Mysore, and- pareve aes 
i Letter No. 210-7420, dated 10th April 1866, from the Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Central 
ae Wereinee: os 
No. 237, dated 29th May 1866, from the Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Ondh. ie tee 
er No. 1792, dated 7th June 1866, from the Secretary to Government, Madras, and | 


Letter No. 155, dated 16th June 1866, from Under-Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
» Letter No. 16R-C., dated 18th June 1866, from the Secretary to Government, North- Westem 
_ Provinces, and enclosure. ie 
“Letter No. 2055, dated 29th June 1866, from Stier Se Government of Madras. me 
be pee S : oe 
Office Note on the replies to Circular No. 2R. of 1866. cg Bd 
r No. 2 papers on the subject of bribery alleged to have obtained in ” 2 
in agit | with the transit of cotton by rail and the meaaures taken to:put it do 
were sent to the Local Governments and Administrations for any suggestions or remarks 
they might wish to offer. Brief abstracts of the replies received have 
2. The Government of Madras states that no complaint of undue preference has been J 
made in connection with the Madras Railways, though one person irregularly cmployees Tt 
the weighment of cotton did receive a consideration of 5 Rupees. Ste 
‘Preventive measures have been taken and the quéstion of entrusting weighments to 
responsible agency has been pressed on the Railway Company. ‘The Madras Government 
is satisfied that it will not be necessary to adopt the arrangements found needful in Berar. 
HS ‘enh ‘The Government, North-Western Provinces, refers to the Report of the Committee on 
the malpractices on the East Indian Railway last season as exhausting the subject; 
Shegese that the system of bribery being a ecg erm: of the deficiéney of stock, the 
real ‘remedy is obvious. The rates too should be increased so as to bring the trate a 
mie pire 





¥ 


tg inion that the Berar system is the best that can be devised, but it soa We . 
ae by e Railway Gompany and not by Government. | 
Notices that the East Indian Railway Company will not acknowledge respénsibiliiy 
sons they are laden on the trucks, and considers that the Berar ee op of an enclosu 
SE Stations, and asinall fee for goods deposited and registered, would meet i. tase 
"The Sudder Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, reports that the Pe: 3 
registration, introduced at Agra and Allygurh, was practically*a fa and 
foo to its hari been undertaken too late and after the simiontas had ina  sosith sa 
been got over id 














Commissioner of Agra points out tha the failure of the system is pee y du 
optional, and i y of opin that, so Sha as Railway officials ignore 

not invite their aid, bribery will continue. eke tak iam 

he Meerut Division Mr. Cordery’s, or the Berar, system is accepted. _ 7 

-Offtcers of the Benares Disionponliy Se pin a ne, bah al on | 
f good supervision. 





















resorted to in the Mysore District, ' a ets 
ppc posed and carried into effect in Berar were chiefly a ; 
storing on an enclosed plot of grand adjacent to» the Stations, 


tions, by 

ficer, of the batches of cotton as they arrive, the object being not only 
¥, but to ensure despatch in the order of arrival of consignments, ratiet ApRh a Ne 

¢ Hyderabad Administration rt for 1865-66 it is stated that the system has 

ry successful in checking the un airness with which carriage was allotted by the. = 
















In Resolution Nos. 555-59R., paragraphs 14 to 21, the Government of India indi- 
Saree ac paper system, in their opinion, was a system of registration of arrivals as - 
regan imperishable goods, of applications for freight as regards perishable goods. .'Phe- ae | 
only sound principle for regulating the distribution of wagons is priority of arrival, but io 
il the capabilities of the line are on a par with the demand for transport, this principle 
cannot be adopted unconditionally without sacrificing the, trade in perishable goods. ae 
system of registration, combined with the marking out of the Station-yards into blocks for 
tensteaking of imperishable goods, and efficient supervision of the subordinate is 


el 
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will go. far to remove all grounds of complaint of bribery and undue preference» Ag. 
ite Government. registration, as an additional check, might also be uséfal ; but sh ate: 
it leal ‘o an additional system of bribery, it could be summarily suppressed, ite 
 Osservations.—The replies that have been received teria shew that the 
system approved by the Government of India in Resolution Nos.555-9R., is probably 
the best—the interference of Government being avoided until abuse is distinctly — a 
alleged or suspected. oe eT ue ged 
2. ‘The question of the Hast Indian Railway Company declining nsibili ‘a 
for goods delivered or deposited at Stations until loaded in wagons, | oy 
separately considered and satisfactorily disposed of. Sheds for ou c ME ea 
be erected where required, which will enable the Company to m public 


in this respect. r ee oe 
_, 8. The remedy for the whole matter lies in the carrying capacity of the lines 
being made commensurate with the traflic. Meantime, that traffic may be fairly ~ 
limited by raising the tariff, as is proposed in some of the replies; but thismeasure 
should only be adopted after sufficient notice. 


» A. The screwing of cotton also affects the question very seriously; but until a 
this is done by traders in their own. interests, the transport by rail of loose or half ~ 
screwed cotton can be discouraged, if not limited, by the system introduced'on the 4 
East Indian Railway, of charging by measurement instead of by weight, or else Wy 
charging differential rates if it be preferred to adhere to weight. — Macbiais: 

_ 5. There is much unanimity of opinion as to the necessity of having St tte 
Masters of a superior class, which is worthy of consideration by Raley 


ve: 4 
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ae 


pre ney aie aes 

‘_Orprr.—Ordered that a copy of these Observations, together with a. 

ie Office Note, be forwarded to the Home Department for information, a 
purpose of being published in the Supplement to the Gazette of India. 

also, that copies be forwarded for information to the * 
> ange . Governments and Administrations’ m 
=| oa _ noted—the replies to the Circular-bein 
Cl aeaes the Government of Bengal, in original, foi 
special consideration of the Agency of. 

a pode s34 aioe 50: us 
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: 0 plc OP teint an bey (te nas iguanas ess 
®) Fea att hy i vesatinh bik Selita ie DETERS. 


Ha woot wlbtad.\4 its 


4 4 done by seme deals to megs Lines bitween I 
7. McGnecon, Esq., 1st Assistant. Superintendent i in charge, Kurrachee Su 
‘4 as Gono, Esq., Superintendent, Government Tolegraphe, Seind Dicivion,— (No: 18 
spin Teempeer, the 16th mine 1866). ele 


tla ion from Kurrachee to recta tS 06 
bag tae of the Director General, with re 


e to my Aor on the Kotree citi 
% On the 4th instant, at 3-40 p. ., when I and the working parties 
; AS any and abot 7-15 te an ame down i torent I was not. 
 abdiniea thon was interrupted on our line -till receipt of y: May Bas Hpwiied y the Railway. 
; abe ole also interrupted), Had the weather permitted, I would have tested the , 
was compelled ‘to'postpone the testing till next morning. pied 
aysbreak on the 5th I managed to test, but had very great difficul et 
as. it w: sah raining. - On connecting my instrument I eat ang wit! 
hee (the Railway lines were interrupted on both sides), 
or the Railway, our line to Kotree was also interrupted, 
ane threats and offering double wages I succeeded in gettin 
not ib ae the Kurrachee side, Cee peiwedad was stopped about 24 Bice f ee oong 
country being flooded—water near our lines nearly 7 or 8 feet high, and all the nullahs f 
The water was eae, over the arches of the Joongshai Brid, age at the time, and 
carried away. As nothing could be done till the water subsided, we had*no- ternal 
. During the afternoon a Railway coolie, who managed to walk, wade, and swim 
bajee, reporting that our lines were down in several places and washed away. 
distant from Joongshai, at Khyraseer, 3 miles further, and at Joolagy Bridge, 
_ Another attempt was now made to induce the coolies to accompany us, but to no 
using to move out till the rain stopped, and stating that, if forced, they 
ll well that the Railway required hun reds of men, and that, if pressed, they w 
a bod reed, to wait and see how the weather would turn out next day. : ie Apiga oe ae 
5. As the rain was not so heavy on the morning of the 6th, part of the coolies. \ Genbatedl” dal 
) our parties, the rest deserted. It would have been folly for us to have gone unacco! coral 
le managed to put up the line near Doreegore on the one side of Joongshai, and Keinjallo-om the other 


~ 6. Qn the 7th, lines were put to rights nearly as far as Loyach B —the Tea femee em 
Fee eeets eat gi ph aae—des 81 pots Sotwoon Doreegore and P Dosbaae Pht ke 
ie On the 8th, the Loyach crossing was made as rmanent as circumstances woul allow, 
a ony sight a or a ss) “ie 
































e Joolajec. - a ti do 
On the morning of the 9th, when T left Nuttoo’s party, he was the Joolaj 
confident the would finish that, and also put u hin 16 ponalwki eee 
8 shed on that day to the Mulleer River, where was hap y to find that my 
d, and that you were b constructing « lying line acrost fom Landi. * “By 

od ‘commremioation on both sides. 

Q Siang i, Rae adm alyy Puga 4; the 
fron terminal to the Office. Temporary cornections ha ne. pe com 
the door, through which the lines have for the present been ke into tl 
The Kotree Office has also been damaged, but nothing serious. ' 

A T was on a few hours in Hydrabad, taking in provisions, &c., iia tis 

being pucca buildings have, Taig teed the storm 
into consideration the flooded state of the country, and the difficul 
‘the lines, I do not think it was possible for us to have reestab 
did. In fact, if it had not been our good fortune to be at Joongshai (hall 
ye pur co-operation at, the Maller, communication could not Aagite ; 

est thanks a due to the its, who 60 rely 
whene i he airy aia foot, or on camel, or 
‘ry an impossibility, Even now 

















































; od the rush of water we had, particularly at the 
our top poles, leaving as a water-mark, branches of bushes, ie, hangi 
Is at both ‘the Mulleer and Joolajee were bent like so many reeds, and. at 
he sleepers and laid along the opposite bank,—Nine piers and eloveh ginders 
ny away—some of the latter nearly half a mile down the river, 
at’ that it is ex 









pected at least two months will elapse before a train can bia 


ongshai. ors i sewed tana of the damage and storm, I to refer you to 
which contain full details. ' : mie periets: 
on 














With the exception of 6 hours at Kurrachee and 3 in Hydrabad, my time has bsen spent. o 
My “a its and reports are consequently in arrears, but shall be brought ap to date Stoner, 
. The f ing isa list of breaks, &c., on the line, Kurrachee to Hydrabad, inclusive ;— . 


—Back verandah fell in on the top of the line wires leading into Office; cau 
yf nearly two hours. he eed 


: fone ari of verandah damaged ; batteries had to be moved, oo 
‘across the Loyach River (70 miles from Kurrachee) washed away; 13 posts, 








a! 
5 
el 











3 wire in 3 places, and 8 insulators, 2 brackets (Brooke’s), broken ; | 
(66th tile) ; wire in one place, and 2 insulators (Brooke’s), bvokam @ te 


. 








ie 
lnje,, 38 


LARK ai * *  svesreal 
-six posts down, including 2 angles, between Doreegore and Doorbajee 
ire broken in 2 places, 2 insulators (Douglas’) gone; line across the Ji 
0 » (31st mile), washed away; 23 posts down ; wire it pieces ; several 








wot to be'found.” 
‘Three posts down near 30th mile. 
All right from Gughur, 28th mile, to Landi, 14th mile. Pret a 
“From Landi across Mulleer, and a little further, 2 miles of line down, and washed awa 
Muller ; several of the standards, insulators, &c., not to be found. The terminal posts upside downy 
, anchored and saved by the stays ; angle and several posts down near Drig, 7 miles from Kurrachee, © 
From Kurrachee to Jeempeer, 72nd mile, nearly 45 per cent. of the posts will have to be mbund ef 
and straightened, having had the earth washed away from base. Pn A Tiongiel 
st ¢ Fi 3 ets ie | 


eem to Hydrabad, about 15 per cent. of the posts will have to be mounded and straight. ‘ight. 4 






























earth washed away from base. 
) 
‘is i d 3 


7") Remarks ty C. B. P. Gonnox, Esq, Superintendent of Telegraphe, Scind Division, 


¢ 
‘. 2S 


©») ‘Duis interruption was caused by one of the most féarful storms that Kurrachee and its neighbou _ 
hood have been visited with within the memory of living man. To give an idea of the extent o! 1] 
es which have taken place, I need only mention that in some places Railway embankments, stone 
yiaduects, and ances have been swept away. ‘To my certain knowledge iron girder Z 
;, were hurled down the Mulleer River several a | yards, and in one. instance fo: re 
country between Kurrachee and Kotree is for the most part very flat. The L 
t consequently forms an immense bund throughout. After heavy rain the countty hee 
and in the event of a break on the Railway line, an inspection becomes almost impossible ; 
§ aré of course of very rare occurrence, but when they do happen, the results are ttens 

of all communication. In the present instance, Telegraph communication ce 
the 4th, and in some places it was found impossible to repair the damages until t 
of the damages to the line caused by the storm, is contained in Mr. ge 

» 16th August, herewith attached. 1 would mention tiat the zeal displayed by al 
ise; and I would beg to bring ‘to the special notice of the Di i 
Mr. McGregor and his subordinates. For 10 or 11 days they 
is state they had to work in water for hours. I would est 
double pay for the time they were thus wiplre, viz., from th 

at the Mulleer was repaired under my personal superintendence. 
of the line remained. After great difficulty, working parties were 
30 the Mulleer (14 miles). rom the place where the embar 
the material was carried on coolies’ heads over broken and muddy 
| eonstruction of the line only occupied us for 12 hours, it of course 


he cdolies, purchase posts, borrow wire from the Indo-European Depa 


But when we got fairly in motion, every one with a will, and the ne 
ee, ee 
i | i ses hep 


finished, and we thus had communication onthe evening” of 























































elle ey the iseoy Sut Goveroue Gane: 
f India, presidi 


ing. 


: the Commander-in-Chief. 
» Hon’ble H. S. Maine. 
“Whe Hon’ble W. Grey. 
"The Hon’ble Colonel H. M. Durand, c. 3. 


’ble Mr. Muir in moving for leave to 
the rules made b:; ibe. 

Pai issioner of Oudh for the better 
nat of certain claims of subordinate rime 
ote t Province; said that, this Bill was 
forward with the view of giving leg egislative 
to the arrangements lately sanctioned by 
ernment of India, for the settlement of 
classes of estates held under Sunnud by the 

ndholders in Oudh, 


reasons which had led to those arrangements 
ry ‘boon alread fully detailed in the correspond- 
) ves Be Government and Mr, Strachey, 
ee ig! _n dascaten of Oudh, already published 
the Gazette of India, and he need not therefore 
to them more particularly now. 


Bill related only to that portion of the ar- 4 


nts in question which provided for the 

of Sub-proprietors or Zemindars, and the 

terms on which they were to be admitted to set tle- 

ment. It had no reference to the arrangements 

condluded in respect of non-proprietary cultivators. 

some remarks were necessary on the 

form of the Bill. As the Chief Com- 

rules embodied stipulations which form 

r romise with the Talookdars on 

ed points, it had been deemed advisa- 

ain them, as a Schedule to this Bill, in 

‘words and in the exact form ih which 

) = hort gna But it was reall in respect 

rtion of these sti ms that 

tion existed. In many points 

hag enunciated the law as it was 
ed by the Courts in Oudh. 

the provision for maintaining, under 

title, the “nankar” lands in the 

y claimants, was nothing 

eral of ce law and practice 

ieee be for 

ah 


Vshed ws if ae 
prietors d uring 
as they could be 
fallen short of 12 per 
then the sub- rons were I 
ik ai were © 
lieu of a Sub-settlement, 
ot lands, under a proprietar 
up to 10 ofan. cent. of the 6 

whole bik 
proprietors had been Lge ete to secure a | 
profit, in virtue of their proprietary 
per cent. of the rental, it might 
sumed that the superior i 
eneroached upon that "ah and 
Zemindars but a weak and un 
it might be held that so 
right did not justify the claim of the Sub-p, 
tors to a sub-settlement ‘of the entire e he 
assignment of a nankar allowance, pee 10 pe 
éent. of the rental, might be assumed 
them in a position near i profitable 
they formerly held. would” not 

osition of so much influence and 
Bat the amount of profit would be about 
and consequently the me hy ot 
to be reasonable and equital Still i s doubt- 
ful whether the arrangement would be - 
by the Courts, unless sanctioned by the Legisli 


The second ease was that of Rule 3. “his re- 
duced to a precise formula the law of limitation for 
Sub-settlements, which had been hitherto contained 
in vague and ‘somewhat uncertain. rulings or 


rather it laid down the length of possession with- 


in the period of limitation e a 
of a good Zemindaree tifle. “Trl tha fe any pie 


claimant (not in possession. at the date 
tion) to obtain a decree for. sub-settlement, he 
must proye, not only that he had heen: i 
sion-within the period of limitation, bu 
had been in possession under the or fe 
i number of years—the proportion 
sconce as not less than: one-half the 

jabba limitation, aud one year in 
ype wpe ioer tony 

e ion to a precise orm. n 


concur in this. ‘opinion. gone 
a claimant proved that he was th 
possession for even a , ; 








pro 
ral in 
invested with full poy 

under whieh perso of subordi 


ging to the class in Talookas, ‘should be. allowed: to -ok 
r should, from any cause, he | settlement. Section 10 of that Regulation 


‘then the Chief Commis- | that; “ of several parties possessin separate heri 
a ; 
o doubt take up such cases of hard- | “ table and transferable sropeltianie any parcel o 
 instruetions which His Bxcellency, | « land, or in the produce or rent thereof, such p 
he had issued to him. The | perties consisting of interests of different ‘kinds 
d to was as follows:—“While the | “ it shall be competent for the Governor Genera 
General in Council anticipates that. the | “in Council to determine and direct which of suel 
now sunctioned will work equitably for all | « parties shall be admitted to engage for the 
, it is yet possible that there may be some | “ ment of the Government revenue.” ’ 
ases, not here provided for, in respect | further declared that. the Governor eral — 
this expectation may not reasonably be | Council is competent in confirming a settlement te 
fulfi Should any such hereafter occur, His | determine and prescribe the manner and proportic 
eellency in neil trusts that yon will, in | in which the net rent or profit arising out of th 
nmunication with the Talookdars, be able to | limitation of the Government demand, shall 
# suitable remedy in the spirit of the | distributed among the different parties p 
— angements ; and the Governor General | an interest in the land or rents or produce 
© doe: ‘hot dou that the Talookdars, who have on | The following, the second clause of the same 
“this oceasion shewn so liberal and conciliatory a | of the Regulation, related more especially to 
“spirit, would again in a like spirit aid you should | classes affected by the Bill; it declared in very 
“such a contingency arise.” ‘lhe Settlement Offi- prehensive terms that, with the sanction © 
cers might be trusted to bring forward any cases | Board of Revenue previously obtained, and sv 
of hardship of the kind above indicated to the | to the orders and directions of that authority, 
notice of Chief Commissioner, who, acting on | should be competent to the Collector Pose 3 asu 
the views of His Excellency, would naturally re- | settlement, or as it was styled, a Mofussi Sait 
resent them to the superior landholder ; and if he ment, with any n having subordinate right 
Mr. Muir) might jadge from the fair and liberal any “ Talooka, Zemindaree, or the like.” «A subs 
spirit evinced by Maharajé Maun Singh on his late | gettlement might be made, not only with 
visit to Simla, neither he nor his brother ‘Talook- possessing heritable and _transfe P 
dars would be backward in agreeiug to an equitable | the estate, but with those who had an 
‘ 88, . right of epg aensf subject vane paar of 
‘The Hon’ble Mr. Muir then requested the | Tent, or of a rent acowniinod-ysie ‘i 
it to suspend the rules for the conduct of | 224 it enacted that a ‘ pottah’ should be te 
F : each of such under-proprietors or occu; ts, defining 
emanate <a Weak the conditions on which he should hold his land. ~ 
In making this request, Mr. Muir said that the The recognition of a right to sub-settlemen 


correspondence before alluded to, including the rules | g,, nded altogether upon Government, and th 
jablisied ted in the Schedule to the Bill, was | hatsing of the present Bal inight fairly be regarded 
ished in Gazette of India in the beginning as depriving the Governor General in Council of 

of September, that is, some six weeks ago. The the power in this respect which he had hith 
ions contained in the Schedule had therefore, possessed. Furthermore the agreement with Talook- 
‘a considerable time, been well known both to the 


ra ‘ ; i : dars in which the Bill originated was two-sided, and 
Council and to the public at large. He (Mr, Muir) in return for their Sub-settlements, the Talookdars 


Velieved that they had been well received every- were to make certain concessions to their rvots. 
where, iehacindhy ially by communicati nih tyots, 










l, was entitled. If in.any 
of cases referred to, 
























































































































tcations from Oudh | ‘The Bill proposed to legalize the Su 
; had given satisfaction in | ut gaid nothing whatever as to the 
“No. objection of any kind had | concessions. Tt-was said that Maun Singh an: 
Such being the case ;—the measures | Stier leading Talookdars would be sure to t 
Application, and sulliciently known | these concessions if the Bill were peed ad be 
by all who were likely to give any | (Mr. Riddell) had no doubt they would do so, 
3, being, moreover, the result | But there were other Talookdars in Ondh b 
mise which Government had | Mann Singh and his associates, and he we f 
4 
































tified, it was of importance that the Bill should | wished to know how they would be 
and passed at once, and that the | Bin were in its present form ? 
nt should thus be maintained by | his chief o ijections, he thought,—firstly 














srules beyond the doubt of any want.of | Bill was unnecessary ; secondly, that if 
Aine it should be published in the usual way. 0 
declared the rules suspended, persons concerned might have ample oj 
“Muir th of considering its provisions ; 


le Mr. Muir then moved that the 
en into consideration 










bai pelvis» Si 





-tBhe Hon'ble Mr. Grey Ho 
he pox Sires his own admission that. the 


| > Government was at liberty, under Regulation VIT 

| of 9822, to pass rules, ‘in its executive eaytacity, 

pecti Sub-settlements. So far, then, as 

hg were concerned, he (Mr. Grey) 

! could be no objection to the Govern- 

ment passing such rules in its legislative capacity. 

He did not understand how this could possibly, as 

| Mr. Riddell thought, compromise the power of the 

Governor General in Council. But the question 

was, had the Governor General in Council power 

to make such rules for Oudh? . Did the Regula- 

- tion cited by Mr. Riddell apply to that Pro- 

vince? The general Regulations had certainly not 

Bemcsvended to Oudh. However the case might 

be, fact remained that some of the Revenue 

Officers in that Province exercising judicial pow- 

ers—amongst others he might mention the Finan- 

tial Commissioner—entertained grave doubts as to 

hether the miles regarding Sub-settlements em- 

“bodied in the Bill. were legally valid, although they 

had received the sanction of the Governor General 

in Council. ‘The necessity of legalizing these rules 
was therefore undeniable. ; 


“Ag to suspending the rules, and passing the Bill 
at onee, there could, he thought, be no reasonable 
objection. The Bill, if passed, would merely con- 
firm what the Government had ruled in its execu- 
tive capacity, and what the Government was bound 
to do in fulfilment of the obligations which it had 
entered into with the Talookdars in 1858. There 
. could be no possible use in opening a discussion 
which had been closed, and giving the opportunity 
for again raising difficult questions which had long 
been settled satisfactorily. 


es ; Mr. Muir wished to add a few observations on 
: the objections taken to the Bill by the Hon’ble 


fal “ 


Mr. Riddell. -In the first place, his Hon’ble friend . 


had urged that the Bill was unnecessary, because 
the powers it conferred on the Revenue Courts, 
were already by the Governor General in 
Council in his executive capacity. It did not 
| materially affect this question, whether the law re- 
| ferred to (Regulation VII of 1822) was in foree in 
Oudh or not. He (Mr. Muir) believed that it had 
. been introduced into Oudh by Lord Dalhousie in 
; February 1856, along with the rest of the Revenue 
y * law then in force in the North-Western Provinces 
i ‘and the Punjab ; and that it was still in force in 
Oadh, ting in so far as it had been modified 
by the Talookdaree system subsequently by due 
authority preseribed. “But it appeared to bim that 
his Hon’ble friend had confounded two distinct 
namely, on the one hand, the power of 
_ Government to determine as between the Talook- 
: dar and Sub-proprietor, which of the two parties 
peer uuld be admitted to direct engagements with the 
E overnment; and, on the other, the power cf the 
‘ourts to determine whether a sub-proprietary title 
existed at all, In. respect of the former, the 
: pment did undoubtedly possess the authority 
stated by Mr, Riddell; and it had already, in 
.-virtne of that, authority, determined that, in all 
gases, the engagement with Gov should be 
held by the Valookdar in the first i —the sub- 
' ietor holditig on a sub-lease frai# the ‘'lalook- 
a see’ this was an entirely inct 
| the legal power by the Courts of 
) aS 


between the Talookdar and claimant 
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a a 


ie 


certain circumstances, and when a certain: 


the Judicial authorities, to prevent the Co 


~ sanction from the porraeming dF 






possession had been established. Now + 
nothing in the law, as construed by ¢ 











decreeing the sub- ‘right on a 
tion less than Cad iad dows Re aha Ov 
rule,—that is, on conditions different from’ th 
greed to by the Government.’ In such event 
Talookdars would justly regard the stip 


broken. It was of the first consequence ‘to main 













this purpose it was indispensable that the 
should be invested with the force of law. — 
ahoewgh is 


On the second objection, that measurés’ of ¢ 
serious moment should not be finally wi 
out further deliberation, he (Mr. Muir) had already 
stated the reasons why he had proposed this step. 
Besides having been made public for some weeks, - 
these measures had been the result of long and 
stead deliberation, The eninees pa ee 
perplexed questions of great difficulty, and was 
ebasasiard by pledges from time to rie oh by 
the Government to the Talookdars.” The present 
arrangement afforded a solution of the difficulties, 
which, under the peculiar circumstances, was, he 
believed, the most satisfactory that’could be arrived 
at. And as the Government had pledged itself to 
its fulfilment, it was of the highest im) 
that there should be no doubt left, for a moment 
longer than was necessary, as to the wal force 
the rules; or that any agrees should exist 
decisions being given by the Courts at variance 
with the principles they laid down. He. therefore 
thought that the Council was fully justified, there 
being no doubt as to the equitable character of the 
rules themselves, in pr ing at once to remove 
all questions as to their legal validity. 


The last objection adduced by Mr, Riddell was, 
that the Bill related to only one part of the arrange- 
ments lately concluded, and that if the rules for 
sub-proprietary rights were passed into law, so also 
should that portion of the rules which, related to 
cultivating rights. As he (Mr. Muir) had been in 
correspondence with the Chief Commissioner on 
the subject, he would mention in explanation, that 
it was, at the present moment, only in respect of 
the sub-proprietary rules, that immediate 
for legislation existed. It was understood that the 
Courts would have no scruples in carrying into effect 
to the letter the rules ‘relating to non- eto 
cultivators. No doubt legislation spe i 


be found necessary in ‘this respect Vn But the 








subject was a large and difficult. one invo 
other considerations ; and the Chief Comn 
was not prepared at the present time "to ree 
a legislative measure which should embrace 
points involved. All that was in the’ 
required was-to see that the arrangeme) 

to on the late occasion were , i 
And he (Mr. Muir) could assure his Hon’ble frier d 
that the Chief Commissioner would care r watch 
that this was the case: and if at any time it was 





ps 







found pees rules were in any respect 
up to in 2 ice of do 
their eal iy then the! Chief om 


ir 4 


would lose no time*in asking 






Hon’ble friend might be satisfied that 


‘a i ; 
we « 


es 


. 














a moot point originally, that is, e 
nent between himself and Mr. Opreaer 
not legislation was necessary, Some o' 
nbers of the Council were doubtful as to 
ity, and it was decided, after discussing 
with the Chief Commissioner, that on 
to Oudh, he should reconsider the matter 
tion with the Financial Commissioner 
the Government his final opinion on the 
Mr. Strachey accordingly returned to 
| after consulting the Financial Commis- 
“ Seage wine up to say that both he and Mr. 
concurred in thinking legislation absolutely 
emp 9 He also expressed his desire that legis- 
lation should be limited to validating the rules 
which he had prepared regarding Sub-settlements 
I subordinate rights of property, and that 
question of the rights of the ryots should be 
to be solved when it arose in practice. 


When Mr. Riddell objected to suspending th® 
rules for the conduct of business, and maintained 
that more time should be given for considering the 
roposed measure, His Excellency thought that 
Mie Riddell forgot that the Talookdars had been 
resented at the discussions which resulted 
in framing the megsures embodied in the proposed 
enactment. Maun Singh and other Talookdars 
whom the proprietors of Oudh had chosen to re- 
present them, came up to.Simla with the Chief 
missioner. They were present at the discus- 
sions at which every point was gone into (His 
Excellency might say) with the utmost care, and 
all signified their concurrence in the rules published 
in the Gazette and embodied in the Bill now before 
the Council. After returning to Oudh and: recon- 
sidering the whole matter, Maun Singh and his co- 
representatives said that they were fully prepared 
to abide by the rules in the Bill. The Government 
hates modifications in the rules as originally 
rafted by the Chief Commissioner, and these mo- 
difieations were quite agreed to by the Talookdars. 
On the other hand Maun Singh and his co-repre- 
sentatives also proposed modifications, to which the 
Government likewise assented, His Excellency 
meutioned this to show that the matter had not 
been hastily transacted on the part of the Talook- 
dars, but that they had fully entered into the con- 
sideration of the rules now before the Council. 


? As to whether Regulation VII of 1822 extended 
to Oudh, His Sicetlloner admitted that. it was a 
moot point; but His Excellency thought that: the 
pirit of the Regulation was intended to apply to 

) That opinion, bowever, had been controvert- 
ility and force by Sir C. Wingtield, the late 
ioner. It could not be denied that 
hy Lord Canning and embodied 

: ted to the Talookdars had had 
fying the laws previously in force 


yk 


























Me? or 


the rules embodied in the Bill did not expressly 
© the force of! law, it would be open to any 
before whom cases arising under them should 
—e ‘His Excellency om observe, 

“very intricate and oe tly con- 
rival interests—to consider whether all 
¢ riles were or were not legal. This 

‘result in conflicting decisions—a 
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the mere icion, however 

breach of faith had been cand end- 
ed by the Government was a serious e one 
which doubtless had influenced Mr, S$: ey | 
Mr. Davies in recommending that the Bill 

be passed. ; 













On the whole, therefore, His baer a / 
it better that the question as to Sub-settlement: 
should be decided legislatively. As to legislating 
at present with respect to the rights of 
tenants, His Excellency thought that answe 
of Mr. Muir was conclusive. The Governm 
believed that the Talookdars would act in go 
faith towards the ryots, and if any difficulty sho 
arise, we could then resort to legislation, Th 
great argument in favour of the dars was. 
that, although they had always denied the existence 
of rights of oceupancy in Oudh, and though the 
Sunnuds were silent as to such rights, they were 
willing to grant certain privileges to the class of , 
ancient proprietors of the soil who, oomeeer 
had lost all proprietary right, still oceupied:a 
tivators rm in their ancestral villages. The ready . 
assent which the Talookdars had given to the pro- 
posed measures as to the Sub-settlement also: justi- 
fied the expectation that they would earry out in its 
entirety the scheme now proposed to be ized. . 


The Hon’ble Mr. Maine said that, on the tech- 
nical point, he agreed with Mr. Riddell that the 
Bill was not necessary. But when any doubt arose 
whether a particular measure required legislation, 
or was within the competence of the executive, it 
was the invariable practice (he might appeal to his 
Right Honourable friend Mr. y as to the 
practice in the House of Commons) to give the 
preference to legislation. In the present instance, 
the Bill was intended to set at rest certain not very 
substantial doubts which had been raised 














ing the executive capacity of the Governor General 


in Council. ‘ 
The Hon’ble Mr. Riddell desired to say’ the 
arguments used in the course of the discussion h 
altogether removed his objections tothe immediate 
passing of the Bill. % hah 


a4 i 
The motion was put and agreed to. — wi 


The Hon’ble Mr. Muir then moved that the Bill 
be passed. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Maine moved ‘as amendments 


that the word “ administration” should be substitut- » 


ed for the word “government” in the’ Preamble 
and in Section 1, and that the word “is” should 
he substituted for “shall be” in Section 2, line 
The latter amendment would iniprove the wordin: 
of the section. The former was rendered necess 
by the fact that the Local Government of | 
was the Governor General in Council—th 
Commissioner being only charged with the admi-— 
nistration of that Province, - © hie 


The motio put and aginstilio, bey i 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Muir then moved that 


The motion was put and-agreed to, r 
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¢ Report of the Select Com- 

the Bill “to consolidate and amend the 
@ to the conveyance and transfer of pro- 
British India vested in M: es and 
‘cases to which English law is appli- | 


re Right Hon’ble Mr. Massey in introducing 
Ik “for amending the laws for collecting a 
_of Excise on Spirituous Liquors and In- 
icatin; “ae ae Settlement of Prince of 
les’ Island, Si re and Malacca,” said that 
‘Bill repealed the existing Abkérf Law in the 
+s Settle ment, which had found ineffective 
he purposes of revenue, but substantially re- 


parse ne 1 te 
me as soon as possible, he p 
Bill should be on ne 
~The Council 

1866. 


The \0th October 1866. 
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UPPLEMENT to the Gazerre or INDIA will be lished from time to time, containing Fait Some 
82 se ered men uae" deteret vitor Sten enh seamen eae mune ne eee ee oe 
Non-Subsoribers to the Gazerre may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment meas annum of del : 
’ Gane oF nine Bape ow annar sen by Pe 2 ¥ ay 
; "No Official Orders Notifications, the p publication of which ii the Gazerre or InntA is required by Law, or 1 ¢ 


to publish in the Carcurra Gazerre, will be included in the SurrLement. For such Orders and. 
ake Gaserxe suet be be looked to, 
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Report by Dr. G. F. Forbes on the Cotton-producing States of America. 
Rey BNUE, BI Inp1a Orerce; 





Be out 53. London, the 23rd de 18% 


as se 
uhh ate + 





ae forward herewith, for the information of your Excellency in Council, 
a Re which has been submitted to me by Dr. G. F. Forbes, giving the results of b 

D on-producing States of America. Tt may be right to advise you that Dr. 
pearl been questioned by other authorities. 








SIE Rance to -aubutil: the bello ae I have just 
are pede in connexion a i cultivation, and in ca 
conveyed to me in the Government letter dated Ist June 1866, 

ceived the SSP GES TONES es onns at Monines spine 1A 0b 
ng tour, in puree ‘of which a visited all the southern ¢ 













ea wiay ale aly ase ab 
cele ike villages, mst within lai of ah other, were the oly 
have been the wealth and prosperity of the proprietors owned 


n a who pppened to be one of these planters, out to 











ndaries of the plantations, extending far 
x fences were pacts burnt down), and daa, f “Though that is rid now th 
iltivated like a garden,” 
aving heard of the injury done to the oullivatn! by the destruction of the 
ie Se of Louisiana to visit the back plantations. 


6. ‘The land behind, in many places, is lower than the river bank, uid thinad Tebiad’ 

d for the purpose of protecting the plantations from floods ; they resemble railway ¢ 
Ov ed Pith a sluices for getting rid of the surface water ‘after the inundations, 
Air Vf ‘During the course of the war. very large stretches of them were destroyed, with #1 
5 renig th country impracticable for military operations, and thereby of retanting thi g p 

OF ane COPY. 

\ 98. All the land which was protected by those extensive broken lines (much of it the | 
the country) i is now waste, and not be again available until the levies are repaired. ‘The r 
been deemed of sufficient estiogtg to engage the immediate attention of set overnment, 2 
fs ; officials were employed on the survey of the damaged “levies.” I understood 
: Mit a million dollars would be required for their reconstruction and repair. ieee 
Athere ere cultivation was practicable, the condition of the interior of the oul was be % 
simile to portion of it already noticed, bordering the river, 
. Owing to the scarcity of both labour and capital, only the best patches of the land were : 
cotton predominating. And there, as elsewhere, it was ‘painful to see that the ba 3h 
were greatly diminished by the extent to which grass and weeds had got'ahead | 
cotton, ing either that labour was not procurable, or that the planters were not in a condition’ to 
a 3 Ne a 
31. In many places that I passed, I was told that the owners had abandoned th re Sy 
pal despair of being able to overtake or contend with the grass to an extent suffici Mp 
crops worth sticking to, the eause being the difficulty of obtaining labour. 4 

are ea the Red River bottoms the plantations were much in the same condition as those “of ‘the 
Alabama River, and from the same causes, only aggravated by the destruction of the “ ree ” and but — 
little cotton was expected from them this year. 

83. At Vicksburg, on the Jeft bank of the river on the Mississippi side, I left the 
ime inland to Jackson, with the view of seeing what is known as the upland cotton cultiva ‘f 
od on yall baum north, and again struck the river at the city of Memphis in the items 3 
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; et iis. this route, in many places, there was a large proportion of cotton as cont 
, but nowhere was it in a satisfactory condition. Grass ap to 
ori everywhere, and the cotton was ears we Bem the yield from it, there 
in comparison with what it would have been the, cultivation heen prop 
ough every day and hour was at that particular time of the utmost importance, | 


Feinployed i in the fields. 
From Memphis I a into Arkansas, and cide 8 made a detour through the. 
returned and gga by steamer up the river to Cairo, which is the extreme limit of the 


cording to the latest ra American census, the four last-named States “ 
over two millions six hundred thousand bales of cotton—nearly one-half of 
din Mississippi alone. 
was the general i Po cee amongst the best informed that this year the } ae 
would be : considerably eee a quarter of a million, ‘and that the eds of the whole four 
ned, viz., Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee, Mite vibe ahiits, 


oy a impression, I mean the inion of the Reva rout? ™ 
Sn emo jar ie 
ideas’ regarding the quantity of cotton that would I 








“40, “A eatitnating ‘the’ frst 1) Tomay briefly allude to the job 
ug this year operated unfavon upon the crops, as well as to the subject o 
peal yes af the experinunt of : Sw ts Seka We a 
41. ‘The first cause of failure noticed was bad seed, that is, old seed which Was t 
‘cotton grown before the war, ‘ i ; 
"48. Owing to the cotton having been sent into the interior for senate | in local 
‘was no proper provision for protecting it, it was supposed that the seed had 
proportion of what was sown failed to germinate. The fields had, conseque 
Sughed and sown, and, as the season itself was a late one, the latter i i 
i oved fauch too late to produce a crop: this cause of failure was wide-spread 
+ "43, ‘The second cause was late rains and inundations, these were chiefly injur 
tions in the swamps and river bottoms, where it may be literally said that there 
Tittle or no cotton cultivation this year. . * 
on Though in many places the surface water had subsided, still the soil, from long | 
scome go soft that neither men nor animals could move through it until it became 
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<~ Pers fs . me i : 
45, ‘The third cause mentioned was the extent to which grass had retarded the growth of the 
cotton. To explain this, I may mention that the cotton plant, when young, is very ae ek 


fe ’ and it is essentially necessary, in order that it may attain its full development, that 
ve free from grass at all its stages. ate bathe 
Beenie ‘46. This work of weeding may be called the hardest part of cotton labour, and there was nothing 
abi hich the planters were more anxious. I have heard the remark made by them, when pointing 
to condition of the fields, that “ grass grows” so quickly, and did so much harm, that in 
former times, if it got even a day’s start of a good planter, he would work double tides until he ~ 
overtook it, rN 
‘ 
47. As soon as a cotton plant is fairly “ caught,” as they term it, by the grass its bark begins to: 
harden and its growth to stop. This, above all others, will prove the most prominent cause of defici- 
ency in the produce of the present crop, and it will be understood that it is attributable to the a 
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Tat cause to be noticed, namely, the scarcity of labour, okie ee 

— § © 48, ‘This is the first year of free labour ; the experiment may be said to be upon its trial, and it 

; ‘has certainly not come up to the expectations entertained of it; it is the element to be considered not 
only with regard to the future, but also in forming an estimate of what the present crop may be. : 
4 ‘It is very well known, and nowhere contradicted, even by those inclined to the most, fayour- 

_ able v that there was not more than one-half, if so many, of the negroes employed in the cotton 
fields this year that there were in 1860 before the war. All the men I met with who had heen employ- 
ing them declared that, now that they were free to please themselves, they could not get half their 
former work out of them; but, to be on the safe side, their work now may be taken at an average of 
one-third less than they formerly performed, and with these figures any one in possession of former 

oy il. sveygrd can caloulate what the return from this year’s crop may be, estimating at so many bales per 
, nd, the method usually adopted. ee ' 
: 50. I have been present with parties discussing this point, and have seen the figures laid down to 
* prove that the — year’s crop could not exceed 800,000 bales, I also have copies of some of these 
calculations, and they seem fair enough. oe 
‘ew Orleans, when I was there, bets were being laid between parties in ssion of 
’ e cotton districts, as to whether the crop would be limited to eight hi isand oF 
patty to a million of bales, and the State of Texas to which I have not yet alluded, was 
include ose calculations. Ba Php iat 
52, Mf was not able to extend my visit to Texas, but during my travels I net with several of its 
from their homes; the information they brought was, the cotton crop would be a scanty 
¢ to lateness of the season from rains, but that they expected the grain and other crops to be 
; they stated also that they were better off for labour than the States through which we were 
io ala sy ind ee many.an six thousand more coloured Jabsiasaia, 
e the war. mi , Ne m8 
§. ‘Taking the most favourable view of this question, as derived from the results of my own 
servation as well as from the information obtained on the spot, I believe, at the very o imit, 
the crop of this year, rom all the States;#will not exceed twelve hundred thousand bales, if it even 
_ amounts to so much, and from what I heard, it was expected that the United States would absorb 
it. Lot Ee arent comer scrpmnagpepprieg Hie fr themselves open to disappoin 
caleulate upon there being more than two or three thousand bales available ; 
mention, that when I was in Mobile there was a 


I should here 
i to thirty thonsand bales, and when I left New 
ated to ninty-four bales (34,000); this, o 

























































e but dismal indeed. Sa ibaa eo eee 
of th ange ytations, who once represented the wealth of the 
Stic ‘cultivation, ate, as a class, utterly ruined and dis 
ner times, when there was a good season and a large balance 0 
they invariably extended their possessions by the purchase of more land 
nerally they went further, and purchased in advance, in the red os 
, and therefore when the emancipation was announ , not only wi 
; for, without either the labour or 


“they may be said to have lost their all 
can eless to them, except for sale at such a price as it would fetch 


ia, I was told ho plantations of the first class, and with the richest 
inal, compared with what they would have fetched before the ‘wat 
li f Per rig 


ice ee no 
‘to bid for them. : 
¥ course of my moyements, T heard a great deal on this head, as may be. 
_ Where ee went, I found that: catia dai cotton-cultivation. were the all- 
‘conversation, In railway cars, steamboats and “hotels, it was the general theme 
ection numberless. instances of the names of persons of the first class being 
g is endeavouring to “clear out,” as they express it, which means selling of 
remember on one occasion, at Mobile, a gentleman stating, in presence of a aie Ca 
d enumerate the names of twenty of their best planters, known to them as well as himself,» 
youring to turn their land into money, and T asked what they would do afterward. 
, that they would go into the towns, and speculate to whatever extent their mean 


This recalls one enterprise I heard of which I may mention. In passing from Geor 
iderable stream, with sufficient waterfall for mee 


‘crossed the Cattahoockie river, a consid 
mills had been established on a small seale before the war, bat they were des 


‘ones were then in course of erection, and the engineer in charge of the works,. 
rsed with, told me that he expected to have thirty thousand spindles at work in a vel 
that there was convenient water power available for two hundred and fifty thousand 
and that if a heavy vg hay tax was imposed upon cottdén, machinery would be erec 
fall extent of the power, the parties engaged being retiring cotton planters. 
and I return to the question under consideration, 
ng the Americans credit for their wonderful recreative power, it is difficult to 
Wibaies Gy “ire to replenish the labour market, if it be true that the freed slaves 
be relied upon; yet such was the firm conviction of those who had given them a fair trial. 
“T heard’a man declare, in presence of a party, that he had been all his life a plan’ 
F again attempt to raise cotton with the freed labour if he was certain it wo 
I might fill pages with the relation of what bas been stated in my hearing by h 
‘subject, all corroborating the general impression that the “b! ld ne 
ed to do. “I shall only mention one instance where he was tried under the most fi 


fe 


reat 


as County in Louisiana, I met a gentleman, advanced in years, who had 

“all his life in that locality. He then had four hundred acres under 

e solitary exception, all his slaves elected to stay with him, and t 

“Gf not better, served by them than any of bis neighbours, but that 

: cause to interferé, except their idleness, he should not reap half 
they orfly worked as they usetto do. “ews 2 

rere well disposed towards him, front having been always kindly 

bet was necessary to be dorfe, and how much he would suffer by the ne 

impression that t ey were no longer to “work like slaves,” they did jt 
themselves, they would be found during the working hours 


Thi ” ieethe 
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} + : ae a | “re 
is believed that one-fourth of their numbers (as they stood before 
: I question w more than a third have returned to field 
~ 72. Great wambers are known to have gone into the large towns. A 
herever I passed along the line of Railway, numbers of men and women were lounging’; 
opp me me treme out for any easy job, and fe ha ee except b 
help of wild fruit, whilst the fields within sight of in such great nee 
ze towns of those States, most of which I visited, they might be : im nt 
er wandering listlessly about or giving themselves up to exctbicestt ak 2 
‘3. In travelling from Memphis to Jackson, over about fifty miles of 3 
much cotton as I have anywhere seen within the same compass, 
‘command a view for a considerable distance on each side of the line. 
every labourer I saw. at roan es Ne time was the morni ‘ 
ock, when it might be supposed all who were to work for the aig woe 


ig 44, The total number of hands in all the places was forty-three—twenty-six were 
of whom were working mules in furrow plouges, and seventeen were women and boys, j ). 
76, From all this, and the uncleaned condition of the fields, it would appear that théte 
sufficient labour to deal with the extent of cotton sown this year, and it may be inferred 
planters who have been disappointed will not sow so much again, unless they can procure some oth 
‘a of labour. : eae ees ssi 
, 16. Now, if it does turn out, as the experience of the present season would seem to justify, that 
“freed” slave labour will prove a complete failure for cotton cultivation, there are certain rest ts, 
ing the future, which we know must follow. f ; Ie 
77. There are extensive plantations from which the largest supplies of the best cotton were 
ined formerly, in which, owing to the unhealthiness of the localities, white labour would not exist. — 


» 78. In the south-west of Georgia, so dangerous were some of them known to be, thatyI was told 
x the owner paid them a visit nothing would induce him to pass a single night on the plantation, © 
May and October ; his visits were made during the day, and he invariable left before nightfall, 
"~~ “79. These plantations were managed by white overseers, and I was informed on good 
authority that the average duration of these men’s lives on that employment was from two to three 
op il everything was done for them in the way of placing their residences in as elevated and 

—— favou ble spots as could be found sufficiently near. .: 
80. Even the slaves eopleres on these plantations were, as a class, different from the others, 
instead of being half-breed, they were more purely African, ; 
81, Without negro labour, therefore, these districts must cease to produce cotton, and be lost as 

a source of supply. en will there remain the uplands, and such places as will admit of the employ-' 
or. mere white labour, if that can be imported or obtained in sufficient quantity to supply the place 
j= BR. © What canbe done in that way remains to be seen, but it. will undoubtedly be the work 

, With such a state of depression and collapse as I witnessed, my impression is that years must 

fore large supplies of cotton can be again obtained from those States, a 
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pe ns a I should, perhaps, have mentioned that the cost of raising cotton now is nearly three times 
what it formerly was. It was declared on all hands that it could not now be grown under tw, cents 
against seven cents, which was the former cost; the above is exclusive of any tax n 






‘he cause of this is the enhanced cost of labou® in the difference between the interest 
formerly required for the purchase of a slave and the price which has now to be paid fo 
varying’ from 12 to 18 dollars a month, as also the increase in the price of provisions, 
“I note in the margin figures to show the extent to which this has taken pl 
ae 1858.59. 1860, exhibit the price of | of. 
most important AE ata 













. BktoGcenta ...  ... 7} to 16 cents, 
«5 to 8 cents wine +» 9 to 12 cents. 













BS ge bembal 2 98.96 nushel we easier 
ve $125 RE... $5. BO ito $5, . Sco 
ae SI4t017., ne ee $34 BO to $35. — June 
Bae 105 me ae BB to $29. : iti Nay ta 
closing this report, in case of its being made public, I would beg to’ 
f my object f Aa,enite or encourage immediat inte cotton culatic nD, pie Seba 






nd, L would beg to point ont that, in 
whi se opinions have been. 
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much that T , u time T hav 
description of that may be ; of th 
even if viewed in the most favoufablelight, 
ne when the cotton should be ripening, and the plants four or five feet in’ height, 
of the cultivation had not yet attained the beight of as many“inches, even those 
gonve with its cultivation nor aware of the injury that grass and neglect of weeding } 
ton, will scarcely be Sanne to expect a large crop... Planters have told me that in’ 
early as that period (the end of July) they have had part of their crop “ picked and baled.” 
‘As regards what I have stated from hearsay, I may mention that it is at least free from the 
f having been supplied to me to serve any purpose. Ry 
Though I was by no means exempted from the usual interrogatories as to who I was, where I _ 
‘where I was going to, and what I was about, &c., 1 did not usually consider it necessary or 
answer these questions. i Fe» 
I have already stated, cotton and cultivation were the constant topics of é& geld 
sata listener to discussions that were purely the expression of the opinion of the parties: 
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» A very short time now will test the correctness of the information I have brought with “a 
‘regard to the Sng of the present crop, and speculation should await that period. My chief oiert, ears 
__ is to point to the future, with reference to the interests entrusted to me. Ee eae ta 


|» (95. There may yet be time to effect a good deal towards augmenting the supply of cotton, eyen, Pe 

» for next season, from other sources; and in recommending aay reais effort a be made thatean | 
to effect that object, I willingly accept any responsibility that may attach itself. to such advice, as 

» FT feel assured. that the price of cotton will rule at rates that will leave parties engaged in that cultiva- 

_ tion no cause to regret having adopted it. F iene 


I have, &e., 


WEA Titade se 
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A HOLOTT : (Signed) G. F. Fornzs, 
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pia 
HANS, 


Colton Commissioner. vida 














Government of India. pape, 
pr REN 4 a =<) ef 
“ihe sat PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. A 
mike PUBLIC WORKS GRANT FOR 1867-68. etme eat 
bint ee 
Circular No. 88, dated Simla, the 9th October 1866. ee | 


| Tam Governor General in Council observes that it was decided in 1865* that the grants for Public 
| © PW. Circular No. 69 of 1965, Works should in future be distributed among the different Local 
i ated sob ah ‘Governments and Administrations, in time to admit of the annual 
“estimates being framed for the exact sums definitively made available. In pursuance of this Resolution, 
the grants for 1866-67 were distributed in the latter end of October 1865,+ and the estimates for. that 
Tile ead ye)! year submitted in the following January, were accordingly all pre. s 

+ P. W. Circular No. 107, dated 24th in view to the appropriations of the exact amount thus provided 

] 59h aR forehand. This was the first occasion on which this; arran, % 

nto operation, and while, on the one hand, it rendered the disposal of the estimates.in this Bs 
mueh more simple and expeditious matter than it used to be, on the other, the Local Govern- he 

Administrations were enabled to make well considered arrangements beforehand for the 
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grants, with a reasonable expectation that they would not be subject to ion, 
ils. miisen “boc hoged that this arrangement has conduced to a careful appl at S 
best and to the maintenance of a sustained and steady rate of progress in the — 
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ent, 






having now been changed from the 30th to the | 
has become necessary ise $0 nntidats the time fixed for distributing the Pabie Ww orks 


“Governor General in Council accordingly now proceeds to determine those for the o nir 
“pee I—MILITARY WORKS. eis 


Wliahis Gl eeiitnctinite under this head called for | Ln 866, 
m every part of India, except Bombay, from which Pi “a telegr 
ed on mnie Th tetanic a nbeteactadl mth retin 5 ser 
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Bengal wes : RT mem ey oat age 
pores 5 ete sere) 0 (017 
43} | Reduced to 43 lakhs. 
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— Oudh Ce ose 123 

ney Fi ost] we iota 

| Hyderabad ... 7h 

_- Rajpootana ... 8 

Central India f 

es ‘ SEO a5)... -esnhishwacieye tu dl skesiane 
4. The Governor General in Council therefore fixes the special grant for Military Works at 238 





lakhs, including the works in the Bombay Presidency chargeable to the Special —the total sum 
aon: to each Province being that entered in the last column of the foregoing Table. This grant will 
‘not be available for any other purpose, and its final confirmation will of course be dependent on the 


Batecy 
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timely preparation of detailed estimates for the works to be provided for from it, = 





IRRIGATION WORKS. 


Phe intention of the Government of India to make special provision for the prosecution 
ion Works, beyond what is likely to be available from the ways and means of each year, was 
d pemaiiie WY orks abipa a 25 of 186%) in gait “en = Governments an 

ns were invited to prepare and submitprojectsforany works of this which sh ) 

nt distress from drought, and which dhonld ery of ; 
actual commencement being made during the coming year of the more rapid p 
by what has hitherto been practicable, the Governor ; 
t of 35 lakhs for this purpose, which, it is believed, is as much | 
admit of being profitably spent. This grant will be thus 
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4 ° the grants Sr cot Tisiiating Waa ony 
t in round numbers to 35 lakhs, and adding thereto 
General in Council declares the following to be the gran 


see 
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Total ... sat ar ae 


» alg to be understood that the estimates need not be limited to the above figures, if 
funds can be supplied from the total grant oe than militery); but that these sums are 
ferable to other services, and that their final allotment is contingent on duly approved proj 
Somes their appropriation, on the terms prescribed in Cireular No. 25 of 1866. 


OTHER SERVICES. pee: 


3 Oy the sum allotted in the current year for services other than Military was 371 lakhs, of 1 

10 was held to be due to the extra provision required for the establishments connected aa 
‘y buildings. The sum provided on this occasion for a similar purpose is 2 lakhs more, so 

the whole grant for purposes other than, military, is 373 lakhs; and deducting from this the ‘is = 

devoted to new irrigation works, there remains a sum of 338 ‘lakhs, which the Governor Ge a 
















ee ee teres Mewes by Dalits 
in Lakhs. vdyre 
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Total :.. . 888 


nt for the Central Provinces inolndes 7 lakhs to be ereselly dovotd to the 
under the head of original works, excluding charges for establishment. _, 
al gr bill therefore be as follows, epmpared with that for 1866-674— 







poe: emel ri t 
works (not Military), Tools and Plant, and Tsiablighinente,-eal 
pelted Governor tyne al $n Council: “This ‘portion of the ¢ 
provision for lan eee for Public Works) for’ State-< mnditure’ on 
bn Works, and ways not nteed, and prey! ccepting ti 
car Military buildings, to be supplied on indent from 48 aettad 
‘2 geiompemell iture on. uaranteed Railways is #6 be in ad 
, the exe for sah Local Government and 


on the actual requirements of the year. 
separate communication will be addressed to the Government of Bowtey, 
to be assigned for works debitable to the spedial land fund, . Me: 
14: "The Governor General in Council ite that Local Goverment } 
ake measures to ensure that the Budget \ 


timates are rendered wit! 


ef the grants assigned for expenditure on Public Works, for 1867-6 
‘ ewpendilure on guaranteed Railways. 


Grants Por 1867-68... 


|| Other services, riz., Civil 
Buildings, Co unica ‘i 
tions, Miscellaneous 
Public Improvement, | ' 
Repairs to Trrigation 

ite Works, Establishment, 
Tools, and Plant, 


‘Lakhs, Lakhs. 
Sa ad 

554" | 

27 

46 
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~ ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS DURING THE YEAR 1865, Bie 
Returns of the number and nature of the accidents, and of the injuries to life and limb, which » 
Ni -oecurred on all the Railways open for trafic in India during the year 1865. 


vogtins de neta! 


Note by Captain BE. C. 8. Williams, R. E., Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
aby peal , Public Works Department. ‘ 4 





_ Table No. I contains a brief record of every accident, reported during the year, 
rhether to ms or trains. “It also includes (though they are not classified in the 
The bles) cases of damage caused to the lines by floods or otherwise, even 
ompanied by accidents to trains, &c. Such occurrences add to the risks of | 
Tost 





Table No. IA. is an abstract of Table No. I. For the sake of comparison the 

for the previous year have also been entered. There were 284 accidents to trains, 
&c., on 3,153 miles of open line in 1865, against 345 accidents on 2,699 miles in 1864. 
This'decrease is very satisfactory, especially as respects the Bombay lines on which, with 
an increased length open of 17 per cent., the number of accidents decreased 37 per cent, 
On the Madras lines the number of accidents is, as heretofore, remarkably small— 
only 5. On the Bengal lines the decrease in the number was 4 per cent. against an in- 
crease of open mileage of 17 per cent., and of train mileage of 23 per cent. Compari 
the Be Bombay lines on the basis either of the open or the train ¥ 
the accidents on the former are excessive. 

The number of “ collisions” has risen from 57 in 1864 to 83 in 1865. ‘The increase 
occurred almost entirely on the East Indian Railway, on which line the collisions were 
half as many again in 1865 asin 1864. But the number of trains, j&c., “ getting off their 
“proper line,” and the number of cases of “running over cattle,” have fallon from 167 
to 110, and from 47 to 18 respectively. ‘The reduction in the first of these two classes of 
accident, was confined to the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways. Of the 
second class there were only three cases reported over the whole extent of the East 
Indian Railway Company’s system, and the numbers of cases have been’ much reduced 
on the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and Central India lines. The 
reduction on the Bombay lines is ascribed to the improvement of the fencing on the — 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and to the introduction of cattle guards. On the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India line the fencing is said to be in a worse state 
than ever. ce 
~- Cases of “fire” were confined to the North-Western Division of the East Indian 
vay (on which wood fuel was chiefly used), and to the Bombay lines ; but on these - 
‘latter’ has been a diminution from 23 in 1864 to 14 in 1865, ascribed to the extend- 
ed introduction of coyered wagons for carrying cotton, to the greatly increased use of. 
which gives out less sparks, an¢ to the custom that prevails now ofeinvariably — 
placing several wagons (even running empties for the purpose, if none others are ayail- 
able), the engine and cotton wagons. eerie oad 

Of the total number (284) of accidents to trains, &c., only 27 are not precisely 
1d by the forms adopted. > Lope aaa EA ae 
to accidents to persons there were, in all, 316 persons killed or injuied 
inst 256 in 1864, é. ¢., there was an increase in number of 20 per cent., while the open 
ileage was increased by 17 per cent. The increase in number is the more remarkable 
dents to trains, &c., deereased by upwards of 17 per cent. There were fewer 
. ed from causes beyond their own control, and far more servants of Com- 
5 beim aap “ape the latter class was chiefly due to the 
two serious collisions wi wood trains on the Madras Railway. — 
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able No. TL exhibits the accidents to persons on each Railway. Travelle 
Madras Railways continue to enjoy perfect immunity, and'the total absence of ts 
to arising from their own misconduct or incaution, testifies to the ¢ fat 
organization of the establishments employed on those linés. — Carat or 
7 » ; tie " 
The actual number of passengeis affected from causes beyond their own Goiitral on. 
all Indian Railways was 48, of whom 18 were killed and 30 were injured. From these... 
By Sag it is deduced that of one hundred million passengers, 137 would have, been... 4 
ed and 228 injured. On the lines of Great Britain in 1860, the corresponding _ 
numbers were respectively 15 and 247. crhaleabl 


Highteen passengers were victims to their own imprudence or misconduct, and 
of these 9 were killed and 9 injured. Nearly the whole of these accidents occurred to 
Natives in attempting to get in or out of trains in motion, or from falling out of trains “, 
or off platforms, and so being run over. ve ee See Se 


In Zable No. ILA. the accidents to servants of Companies, &c., are classified’ in’ 
some detail. ‘This is the first occasion that this has been attempted. The number (42) — 
killed and injured in attempting to get upon or off, or falling from, engines or 

i in motion, as also the still larger number (52) run over or struc whilst: 
incautiously crossing, standing or walking upon the line, make it desirable that the 
we Railway authorities should endeavour to impress more effectually on their servants the 
great risks to which they expose themselves by acting incautiously, or contrary to’ 
On the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway gatemen have suffered owing 
to a misconception of orders. They were under the impression that they sh 
exhibit their signals on a particular side of the line, and in running across from their 
lodges were often surprised by the train. Orders have been given that signals shall, ex- 
cept in peculiar casos, be shewn on whichever side of the line the lodges may hap 
re aty ‘A few accidents have occurred on this line also from the narrowness of the iron 
bridges between girders. Stringent regulations are now in force against the servants of 
the Company going outside the train when in motion, except in cases of great-emer- 
gency, and the accidents have consequently been less. a 
Out of 49,398 servants employed on all lines, 96 were killed and 97 injured, or 193 
in all against 147 in 1864, with about the same number of servants. Of these casualties 
136, or 1 in 363, occurred in 1865 through incaution or misconduct. The numbers of 
servants returned on ¢he Bombay lines are, however, said to be unreliable. "7 
_. In future returns the engine mileage should be shewn in this Table, instead of the 
train mileage. a 
Reyerting to Table No. II. it will be seen that among —— neither passengers 
nor servants, there were 57 casualties, of which 46 were fatal. In 1864 there were only 
36 casualties of this class. By far the larger number of these were trespassers, of whom 
30 were killed. It is suggested in the note accompanying the Bombay Returns that 
the larger portion of this class of accidents arises from persons being admitted on the 
platform, and their being allowed to stroll amongst the wagons in the goods sidings 
“where they are either struck in shunting operations or run over by engines. If this be 
the case, the remedy is obvious. Of persons crossing at level crossings six were killed 
These accidents are also preventible. tigesis 
_. Lable No. TI. classifies the accidents to trains, &c., on each Railway, and shews the 
number of persons killed or injured by them. In the 284 accidents which oceurred, 32 
persons were killed and 67 injured, or the killed *and injured by accidents to trains, &e., 
amounted only to 99 out of 316—the total number of casualties from all causes. _- 


A yey large increase in the number of accidents arising from defects in the rolling- 
stock is observable on the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, and 
the number (51) of accidents due to a defective condition of the road or fences, especially 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, is still large.. As many as 77 accidents * 
- eaused by the negligence of pointsmen, of which no less than 62 took place on the 
- Bast Indian Railway. The frequency of this class of accidents on that inch eh 
~The numbers of cases in which the Locomotive and Traffic Departmen 
st. Indian Railway are at fault, are large compared with other lines. — 
’ of accidents on all lines, 61 are classed as “ unavoidable or not ac Ww 
e as due to malice, but 46 cases of fire are included amongst these. » 
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88 accidents in all to 
‘were not ‘preventible. 





cases of fire) 
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9 were due to pointsmen, and 8 to the fault of the Traflie D 

here was a very serious accident on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Ley 

F getting off the line, causeginknown. ‘There was also a bad collision on this line a de- — 
tailed account of which is appended to the Returns. Two collisions of a serious nature » 
occurred also on the East Indian Railway. Altogether; in the accidents to passenger _ 
trains, 16 passengers were killed and 30 passengers and 3 servants were injured. 9 

| able No. IV. affords a summary of the accidents for each Presidency, and. a 

b | of the number of passengers, and the open and train mileage. The ree ro 
off in the total number of passengers on the Bombay Railways in 1865 is due to an — 
enhancement of fares on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which, though remu- 

ive made the numbers less by half a million in 1865 than in 


ve to the Company, 
1864. The traffic on the Sindh Railway was stationary in these two years, so that the — 
; ay, Baroda and Central India line is the only one which shews a developed traffic. 
tistia tory feature of the traffic on the Madras Railways is the increased number — 
is per mile open. The diminution in this respect on the and | 
‘lines may be accounted for, to some extent, by the less thickly pop’ tracts” 
versed by the two chief lines on each side of India as they penetrate farther into the . 
' eountry ; but the increased fares on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are o. 
for upwards of half the falling off on the Bombay lines. 
wend bikes Pak! MEA) eed ; Biss 


gashehogic Circular No, 20, dated 11th October 1866. Bi 


“= yeahge "RESOLUTION, —By the Govt. of India, P. W. Dept. ae 
shitd 


PRT . 

P Reav— ° y ats 
a? The Returns of the number and nature of the accidents, and of the injuries to life and limb, which. 
“~~ have occurred on all the Railways open for traffic in India during the year 1865, with a note 

ie "by the Under-Secretary in the Public Works Department thereon. - hig 

These Returns have been submitted and compiled in better time than 

PEEL AG Lhitisangs, anise reviously, but there is still room for improvement 
Mavnas .., { 13 Teormasy. ay, in this respect. ‘The interest of the Public in such 
tr Returns is in proportion to their prompt appearance. 











oy 


He KW sit 


March 
PRonsaw) ooeyy “ond July (rovised). : 
BENGAL: os... B1st May. The local. Returns were received on the dates mar- 
Bompay ...... 31st July. . 1-1 Oe 
oat ginally noted. 


2. Passengers.—It is satisfactory to find that, with an increase in the number 
Reade ar of passengers carried of 5 per cent. over the previous, 
dabhste: lay aperek year, the number of casualties* to passengers from 
falink oro os causes beyond their own control, were 4 per cent. less” 

» than in that year, excluding the short Nulhattee line of the Indian Branch Railway 
Company, the particulars of which are incomplete. The accidents to passengers 
Misi deonn, eis own misconduct or incaution were 18 in number, half of them 

being fatal.. In 1864 they numbered 11. The number of victims of their own 

imprudence would probably be reduced if notices in the yernaculars were posted : 

Stations cautioning Panne of the extreme danger of attempting to get on or off) 

trains unless they are abso utely at a stand-still, and of standing near the edge of - 













‘Servants.—The number of servants returned as employed by Companies is | 

‘liable, but the figures given shew that se 5 numbered somewhat fewer 
in 1864, Roughly they may be set down at 50,000. There were 
s amongst them in 1864, against 193 in 1865. Of the latter number 

ue to misconduct or incaution; and of these 42 oceurred in attempting 


, or off, or falling from engines or carriages in motion, and 52 while 


Ao) 


Shicta Sahbpe ih ’ : 
i ages ; “ae * Sey 
wees > + veka 


# Other. on eo kes persons, nether 
t Gonspaniee, the increase in the number of csiaalbien is’ 
were 57 in number, or 72 per cent. more than in 1864. If the; 
of allowing persons on the platform to nist le on to the 
persons that accidents are frequent, as is d of the B 


seem to be within the power of the Railway authorities to redu 
casualties so occurring. 


5. Trains, §c.—Whilst the train mileage increased 9 pel bak: 
with 1864, the oer of accidents to trains, &c., decreased by nearly 

reduction confined to the Bombay lines, and is noticed 
Sect in Connell with satisfaction. With the greater attention 

id to maintenance and the renewal of defective sleepers on the Great 
ar Railway, it may be expected that the reduction will be carried still 
for out of a total number of accidents to trains on this line of 67, no less. 
re classed as due to defects in road and works. The | 


— number of a 
ng oa m the fault or neglect of pointsmen on the E ndian Railway, 
h 


er improvements in'the manning and working of points are deman 
6. The Governor General in Council requests that the Governments. 


h the administration of Railways, especially those of Bombay and 
measures to ensure a more 


unctual submission of the Returns of nts 
g the current year. They should be prepared in the forms in which - 
s for last year have been compiled, care being taken that the record of acci- 
its to meee trains in Table No. I. is precise, so as i —- the correctness 
able No. Il TIHA., in which the accidents to those trains dre separately fs: a 
pone and not the train mileage should be shewn in Table No. TA 


noted on the margin for information and 
together with copies of the Returns compiled ir 
Department, and of the note thereon. a 
Ordered also, that these papers be communicated to the Department, Gor 
Hydombaa, Ment and Administrations marginally noted, fori 
N.W.P. Aone tion, and that copies be forwarded to the Si 
20 Kajpootana, State for India for the in frat of Her 
Government. =» 
“Ordered futher, that the Home Department be 


ent to the Gazette of India this Resolution, together witl 
8; Table No. I. path A 


» (Signed) G. Hi. yoni Lie 
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addition to that of silver. . 

.ecordingly, to these two ; 

: as were available at Calcutta in the spring of 1866, took plac 
Series of ions were subsequently addressed to the several G 
tions Tadeaen ions and throughout India, as also 

‘4, The result has been the collection of a very large mass of evidence, 
tin full in the addenda of this Report. A precis of the several sets of | 
ined, is annexed. & ey 
» chief duty of the Commission may, perhaps, therefore be held 

1 in submitting to the Government of India the evidence thus 

's having been done, it seéms convenient to show the re 

-- hemp to, are accordingly set cat with a baler pite 
of the answers, it being observed that the depositions of the authorities ¢ 
are conmubicrnted. in all cesential particulars by the information 


the Officers in charge of Treasuries. Epitome of Mr..Onslow’s 2 
No. 1.—Are Government Currency _ An Yo. 1A 

received and paid away by the native i 

their full value in private monetary 


not, what is the reason for t 
is the average rate at tibility. Distrust in the native mind. 
mend in the bazars at various 
Shroffs when changing the notes 
notes are lost or destroyed - ¢ 
in obtaining duplicates.  Silvei 
preferred. j 


Answer No. 3.—Notes generally 1 
convenience of travellers. At some 


toy fe it were, cash is ho 

las’ idetpod ‘by: tha’ ‘Aled 
_neral are followed. ‘Notes received” 

- Land Revenue. The sapply of | 

_. at some Stations. It is also said 











' No. 5.—Do you consider the present 
t Se Circles, with a separate note for 


each , well calculated to promote the 
tion of aj curreney by the native population, 
and you retain it ? 


Question No. 6.—If not, would you = 


_ increase the number of Circles 

oh te note for each Girl and and, fas 80, 
fe ohaly extent? Or, rs eenping the t number 
Pape eee ' Circles, would you ish Offices of 
|: Bing at the chief local Treasuries within each 
fee where the note should be convertible on de- 
Ros as at the Head Office of Issue of the Circle? 
Bee 













, i) qe v 


Gielen No. 7.—O#, would you = the plan 
| _ of having “one universal note 1 India, to be 


convert at the Presidency Towns and at 
~-certa eeewwurie Or, is there any other 
you ad recommend ? 


N. B.—In on 5 Ra last three questions, please to 


hoy mos tate rate Seeman: thon ths cir special 
Tage Paper ‘Currency i the oand liking 


eatic + No, 8-—Would you 
of five Rupees, and i 


i 9.—Are you of opinion that the 
would a a larger currency than 


vats saan notes used much by the 
y “geen Bankers for purposes of remit 


a note of 
so, on what 





No ts ‘it the practic of the 








Restrictions with rejgard dai-notel i 
remittances should be removed.) 6)» 

Notes of low value should be freely” 
Treasurers. A maximum of note 


An universal note is advocated,—see Li 
Would make Berar a centre of’ 


cease from interference and allow ‘Treasury | 4 
more latitude,—see Purneah. Fal aie 

Answer No. 5.—The unanimity and the 
of the answer in the negative to: this. 
very remarkable. 


Answer No. 6.—Some would retain perry 
establish Offices of Sub-Issue where notes c 
cashed. Others think there should be one 
convertible at every Treasury. Others, that 
of inferior denomination should be conve ait 


all Treasuries, but that notes of Cirle.” Other, =, 

be only cashed intheir own 

there should be one note for fr hry 

cashable at all Treasuries within 

latter. Abolish the Circles. Hl saat 
Notes of every Circle should ‘ba ‘payalite 

demand at the Presidency. Towns and at I peciel 

Treasuries where trade exists,—see Poona, 

Answer No. 7.—Yes; convertible nb Presidandies’ 


and principal. Treasuries. Others, in favour of uni- 
versal notes convertible at all. Treasuries. . Others, 
note for each . Note, to be i 

ble, but legal ten issue not. to 






year’s revenue oa the Empire. Groot’ 
rance in favour of one universal. note, 
vertible, 


oe ; ott Fal de 
pyar 0) He 2 


Farge Ge 8.—Opinions much divided on dhis 


fies ob ae bapas Nee 4 


“saws fo) | 





Answer No. 10.—Yes, at 


centres of commerce ; but. No, at i. 
of Stations. ‘The cl 
Code ata or possi 





: Apc eran anc 
SGOT, FES whbenes Laval 
Answer No. 12.—The ans 
tive; but there are a few 





"hat ie pr elites 
the reserve, 
or “trey would you 
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sieisil 
for notes not 


a: 16.—If so, what reasons have 
: m_nosigaed: for the refusal to comply with your 
“indent? 

Question No. VW. —What average value does the 
fore gee iBeber bear in the. bazars in 











































the ‘bazars in your 








NO. 19—Whataverage value does the 
it Sovereign bear in the bazars in your 
bby. h 


No. 20.—Do you think that the coins 
above-mentioned eet bear a higher value in 
: inthe Presidency Towns ? 


n No. 2 .—If so, what is the cause? 
Quest io ‘Wo. 22:—Are the people fond of gold 
the mers nein ne sta 










ion? 


Are gold coins of 15, 10 and 
8 likely to find more favour in their eyes 
wrth of like value? , 

Question No, 25.—Would a Gold Currency help 
the establishment of a Paper Currencygold being 
traders and others, and the 
a to hand for circulation 
accustomed to them ? 

‘No. 26.—Would a Gold Currency assist 
} aoa in ensuring the convertibi- 


stion ne si What i is the opinion of 
? Shrofts and Dealers on Currency? Do they prefer 
a Silver Currency alone, or silver and paper as it 
he or silver, gold, : and paper ? 
28.—Does bar gold circulate in 
hood, if so, how is its purity 














haexin erre 


ion No. 29.—Are native Gold Mohurs 
; ot as means of currency in 


Or do they bear an artificial 


certs Nae Sis? Sa 


. exceptions very rare. 


“isha eo value'doos the °. 


Answer Ni 
Station | 

soni pin with 

e 






Answer No. 15.—Answer pee ment S X 


Answer No. 16.—In the very rare instances of 
the er cause referable to the Accountant Ge- F 
neral 

Answer No. 17.—At par in many Phnom: above 
par in many others; below par in a very few 


Answer Nos. 18 and 19.—English Sovereign Pe, 
par at a certain number of places; above par at 
very many others; below par at avery few. Au 

wn. Sovereign, ‘put little known; but 
net taken with so much readiness as. the . 


slogan 


Answer Nos. 20 and 21.—Answer 
4 ne ¥ 


the affirmative. 
n Yee atelee ova 
Answer No, 22.—Yes; generally for the : 
of hoarding, and merchants for that, of cireuaon, 
or article of commerce. phone ait =Rdoi 
Answer No, 23.—The affirmative — 
said to be unanimous. nd ki aA 


Answer No. 24.—The affirmative answer may be 
said to be unanimous. : 







hy 


Answer No. 25.—Opinions generally 


a 4 vo, 





Answer No. 26.—Opinions very 7 ely ane 


ative. OUm 







Answer No. 27.—General psn of pr 
silver, and paper. Almost unanimous: — 


Answer No, 28.—Consult Precis, aya iret 

a) rege as an article of trade in a good m 
, but is not treated as money under the « 

Ing lars, ri. cag uhadk 
Answer No. 29. Almost nasil a Ae 





“Answer No. = mee to the Precis. 
not much circulated, it is evident 
to this question, that the practice caer 
asa reserve must be almost hoa as all 
classes just raised above poverty, . : 





value. 
Note.—This 


eee 


sie git ger 


as well iin 





tion, is a ane of detracatinaty fignificance with 
ioe manner in which those wants may be mast 
bia It thus appears— 
I—That a Government Paper aes estab) 
a Mis ast ~. of 1861, has been in actual existence since Ist of 
‘ghudhew i T1.—That some of the Circles have been but very recently est he 
* TII.—That out of the we Towns, the people haye not ai 
educated to the point of using a Paper Currency; Meter 
‘IV.—And, therefore, that its a apeecnt failure, as generally deposed 
to baicct kon not a sufficient reason for despairing of its cele eae 
oop The Commission have not succeeded. in obtaining. accurate 1 = 
the amount of capital, whether in shares or deposits, now held by. the hn 
Companies which are doing business in the Presidencies and many M 
# i The amount of such capital, however, is now yery consider 
“notwithstanding the misfortunes of this year, it has a steady tendency to 
“10. ‘It is clear that in the great centres of commerce, whether on’ ply ea I 
or in the interior, the introduction of a sound and well-re en ng 
not only familiarizes the -apeople with the use of a Paper Currency, but largely 
motes the distribution and utilization of capi 
‘11. As the community learn to daprebeabe the facilities afforded for | 
by means of banking accounts, instead of locking up or or 
comes into their possession, the economy, both in coin and. notes, 
parent. It is believed that usages based on acquaintance with the 
ing, have taken a considerable hold of the inhabitants of the 
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nd that these usages are gradually but slowly s throughout the’ oo 
"12. The extensive ‘use of cheques which are adjusted in the ats of the 
ks with one another in a great ci tear as Calcutta or Bombay, a sufficient 


on of what has been adve ; rey 
18, The foregoing consideration id perhaps further explain how it sia 


“the vast increase of trade and available capital dithinte the last few | the , 
unc for Currency Notes in the Presidencies 4 remained “in a quasi, 


ion ine: 





Ud, It may certainly be said— nh in gee 
___.1.—That the want of facilities for the a a aa Ww in) 
ie ape eae Circles p , or when the boundary of a Circle ‘has been 
oshcapeaea clearly established ; ZS 
Se ‘IL—That this want is a great bar to the utility of the Currency Note; 
 ILL.—That oe ae causes the notes to be depreciated at varying rates of 
Pie coun: Ep me 2 
_IV.—That this causes the notes to be practically viewed. a ' 
paper ; iti 
_ V.—That the inevitable result in the native mind is not. 

inconvenience, but a mistrust of the notes based 
ig -". substantial loss flowing from the use of them. ay 
“With such facts before them, the Commission feel 
n further opinion, the matter concerned being one 
y the the Fiasnsial Department, efor ting Gosutiadon 
many of the proposals laid before the Commission, 
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fice of Currency Y 
ship of the Mint,—vide evidence of | 
sione C] and Master of the Mint at Caleutta 5 
‘ ee nites ta a tlaaial f 2 
up to a given small amount, say Rupees 200; RaKHO 
‘Treasuries a discretion where this \ be witht 
= cane of mad ah Ke 
— 10 este! lish Offices of Sub-Issue at such places as tay be ay 
ate Local Governments and Administrations for the purpose 
Mo advise Accountants General not to exhibit too See 
"~~~ yemittances . in* notes,—vide the Memorandum rot thie” 
8 Ef “Governor of Bengal on this subject.t della tek en 
oe ‘observed that there is a preponderance of sige in a favo 
calle Bechtel note" ” if readily convertible. me 
19. The condition, however, of ready convertibility i is the very difficulty with: : 
ch Government would haye to cope,— nel ae 


ng: : ages iy meeting excessive demands on local Treasuries ; 


 TL-In arranging for the supply of Tehseels with coin ; | 
Se tig et wn nt in oho te ino, of which ay 




























poe is & have y had experience in Bombay; ; and Bes UR baht | 
ind In: submitting to loss i in uence of the notes being Ty us i for 
eis remittance ; or, in other site being made a ied ita d 


\: " rH? 
em “a local market might be unfavourable "ror the purchase of nas 
pe: * He Hoondees. ‘ ret cs: ae 
20. It is obvious that before such a change could be recommended, ¢ vine 
of the ‘ universal note,” a more detailed study of the subject ap 
be given - it by the Commission, They would, therefore, con 
remark . rag the. project, though. undoubtedly most "“iticult. of 
vd no means be dismissed summarily, but should receive the n du 
to a ve’ morte -spread opinion which rests, besides on good authority, than in. lon 
01 e means of giving reality to a Government Paper Currency in baer . 


‘ sei onpct er pail to erg a 


y comprehend the 
ished the right of issue including the employment of 
discarded in accordance with thé orders of the oer atest 
of — Financial Despatches, 26th March 1860, No. 4 
















ith ri ** nas issue of a 5-Rupee Note, the number rn 
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arty. tt mbilor in_price, 2 ens ih : 
alm Mint wher go unknown pn Districts concerned, or J 
i pees pamela ya ¢ 
y.—That the demand for Gold Currency is sans 
ve = eountry : 
ald ookas of 48, "Sank & aiptae: toa 
the eyes of the people than notes of like value 
iy hat the intone of gold would facilitate the es 
we Currency Notes, outlying Treasuries being assisted by such a 
wards the convertibility of the notes; and re : 
r Sihly.Thab tho opinion is general , almost unanimous, ‘hab the 
ssh consist of gold, silver and paper. nina 4 
25. With such evidence of the ener wish of the country “cline th 
glphaeesienr cannot hesitate to express a hope that the Government of Ind 
_ severe in the policy which was recommended for the approval of the 
two years ages" viz., to cause a legal tender of gold to be a part of the et 
of India, that which is believed to have been erroneous: ‘in the 
; being modified however, as hereinafter recommended. 
_ The Commission would draw attention to the fact that the Me, 
“Mohur or Government piece of Rupees 15, as fixed by Act XVII. ¢ 1835, “isas 
1, as possible the average market rate of the price of coined. Bela of a ale 
ah 
: ‘hat price, as sanctioned by law in 1885, seems to be the leg 
found a gold legal tender coinage for India, oie of 
rempectir ely—the 10-Rupee piece rie t ° 
06 ‘piece 60 grains troy.— ide Section vf 


e English Sovereign to be issued as the 
and this view reoived the sanotion of the 


3: acoording to the idee submitted seni Commission, tl 
ean’ hardly now be resisted that the tendency. in India is 2a 0 
y n above par. My 
). If the Tables of Prices} be consulted for past years, the 
par of the Sovereign is somewhat above Rupees 10, — 
ao the tate Ca and the Sites We ea 





? spnete ek tepentets 


Y ois nt is to say, that with res 
9 a Gold Currency, a departure is pro 
commodity to a country is invariably found to rest. 


4s then clear to all men of business who look to the principles which 
can tg ag that a trade in gold, sre epee 
/ on 


- Thus it would be impossible for any Mint ® buy gold at a less rate. than. 
importers can afford to take. And in like manner, ha bought gold at given rates, 
the Mint, in other words the Government, could not afford to issue the new- yea 
po on eater their intrinsic value, in which must be included a : 

"8B. As 8 1 wistier of course, the same ome applies to the ceetechel ‘of 
s coined in the British or Australian Mints, the intrinsic value of which is — 
more 1 Las Aprotinemetieers re. wewlimiter: prapterweremrsire ors 2 
fluctuation, or to pay the expense of mintage. 
se Pa ‘The force of this argument is the more apparent when attention is given. to. 
1 ou the ie debt and all other obligations in India have been contented a 


bed The idsferences to bo drown frora:thid statement of fatta and 


ing become <n stronger, when it is recollected that the ier tender of gold will . ‘ 


create a decnand for the commodity; that is to say, by restoring to gold — 
- 1 yar considers erable part of the functions of money of the State, of which gold is now bit 
dey : 


88. It is indeed possible that, under such circumstances, viz., of the wostonnll i 
to gold of the legal ction of money. of the realm, the price of it may e 
eas” Reithy:Shatof the, present day, , which roosived. the sanetagey a ta 
xt 1 35, : 


89. But it is obvions that the increase of demand cannot occasion a fall. in tha: 
of gold, until the country shall have been absolutely flooded with it, the Wee : 
ied by the partial exclusion of silver from the Ourrency. 


when that shall have taken place, it will be for the. iegulaeeia of prs : 2h 
in and fix the gold comage on a rept standard, by reducing silver to ae | 


A) 


rate are of small sums, according to the example set by the United i 


pee Seu We. have, therefore, in the new demand for gold, another powerful reason ‘as a 
: for shunning the attempt to give an artificial mgr to the Brena 
» Sovereign to run for less than it is actually wor 


; yahe attempt is bina to ensure the defeat of a Gold Currency. 
auld once more glance at the practical i — 
public debt, and the obligations of all debtors which have 


: tho valu of the rupee however litle by artificiall 
inj 


depreciating ‘its 
is simply an act justice to all debtors, anda bonus to all erin 
the State or of private parties. i 
two tenders, silver and gold, must run pari passw for some time t8. 
ustice would rectify itself by the defeat of the gold, and its ejee 
eee ees ta: commereial ‘p 
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ng of the 
ne to which Tallude is the legalizing of the value of the sovereign in 
-sciaw te Peetont, hil the sovereign i ally worth me than that sum ‘pia 


ten 






the last few on of expansion of trade and increase of ae production, has the most 

bearing. the successful appreciation of it. may be said to depend the ultimate success ; 
great reform, the entertainment of which has been sanctioned by the Right Honorable the Sec 

of State for India, and by the Viceroy and Governor General in Council. Rauesrin® 


do aban, 21 6, I have ventured to remark once before at some 
# Vide Chapter XT, and Appendices of Minato of length on the details of this matter,* pa pe Bes 5, 
Vide Appendix No. 9 to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s tory to observe that the calculations and» i 
Minute, value thus offered at Bombay, receive suppo ; 
ti Bt those independently prepared at Calcutta.t 


aph 


i 


7. Thus the Honorable Mr. Claud Brown shows by a caloulation of averages that the savseiias 
has in Calcutta of late years maintained about the same value as it has in Bombay, the cost of 
verge bend now, as he states, with regard to the gold it contains, worth Rupees 10-2-11, and with 
1e additional one per cent. for seignorage Rupees 10-46 ; consequently, Mr. Brown observes th 
der the arrangement proposed 3 Bas Charles ‘Trevelyan, sovereigns would be readily and rapi a4 
received into circulation; but the first and most essential ¢ondition is that some one must provi : 
sovereigns, and that his difficulty is that he does not think it can be done at the price. ‘ 


8. It may here be said that in the price of gold, as shewn by the sovereign, it is well to banish 
from our minds the distinction between Australian and British sovereigns, except such very trifling 
difference of value as ig, I believe, supposed to exist between the two coins. 


9. ‘The price of gold in India, where the metal is viewed as a commodity of import, is of course 
pr by the price it bears in the country where it is most cheaply produced, to which must be added: 
o 


10. The freight and loss by interest being less on gold imported direct from Australia than ifthe 
same gold had made the circuit of the world, it follows that gold imported by way of Europe must 
accommodate itself to the superior cheapness of Australian gold; in other words, that the price of the 
latter in India rules the price of all other gold from wheresoever it may come. 

11. This is actually seen to be the case when sovereigns, whether British or Australian, are con- 
sidered as a matter of commerce. The exceptional taking up of the former for the use of travellers on 
their road to England, has no. practical effect as eaicat the real price of gold. On the sailing of a 
-steamer, English bank notes are sought and paid for exceptionally on account of such personal ¢on- 
venience. . ’ ; 3 

12. The price of the sovereign in India, as an article of commerce, having thus ded on the 

rketable value of gold, it has been seen in the two great .marts of Calcutta and Bombay that 

. price has on an average of years been slightly more than Rupees 10-4-0, although the sov 8 are 
treated in their character of gold without respect to Mint or seignorage charge. ides: 

~ -"'¥3. Consequently Sir Charles Trevelyan’s rice to which he desires to give a legal sanction for 

eet. is, at the least, six pence less ica this average value of the sovereign, or about 24 

per cent. as hitherto maintained. Bic tieshicnt 

14, The question therefore arises, to put Mr, Claud Brown’s doubt in another form, who is to 
bear the loss of the 24 per cent. ? : ies 

15. It will be understood that if the Mint can find the gold, the people will be only too happy to 
_excha their rupees at a rate which will give them six pence or four anmas on the changing of ev 
bs a — Rupees. But is the Government prepared to lose the six pence, or in other, cre the 2! 

16. Surely we cannot expect, except in the case of extraordinary dearth of silver, that the people 
thy mi gold when to do so causes them a loss of 24 per cent, on their transactions, On the contrary, 
: he: é optional legal tender. 


vill pa, 
: continue to pay in silver so long as gold remains at a premium in the market, as compared 
with the rate fixed for citrate 

ys 77, Gold would then be issued at that low rate only at Government Treasuries, and the Govern- 
ment, receiving silver in payment of revenue, would then be. the sole loser. Government would there- 
~ fore be driven to make all its payments in silver, to prefer silver as the means of redeeming the currency 
~ notes, and therefore to defeat the measures it is now bent on introducing. : 
uestion also surges up. It may be asked why is 24 per cent, to be added to the 
ional debt, as a condition of the conversion of the silver currency. ; wl sae 
if it be in the power of the Government of India to redeem part of the capital of the 
L the interest. of it in géld, according to the prise Be ‘ht to be ized, and if it 
such pa’ ‘would volve a pro tanto addition to t debt, as shewn by the arti- 
‘of the gold coins. For it is admitted by Sir Charles Trevelyan. uae Sy raiy 1 Pak 
J will be offered in currency at a less price than i habitually fetches in the market. 

‘ z ~ 























“ihe question of respective values of gold and silver in India, as determined. by-experience 

















20. But it, Rod Bet 
an yrs say a pA Tre me 
r the optional tender 






yet: ‘The further consequence would be then, that the currency. would. 
of being relieved, as we wish it to be. Although dignified as currency legal tender, if : 
to tender them at a loss to himself, sovereigns would practically remain an article of trade, 
ment, whenever it paid gold as part of the normal currency, would be the sole loser. _- GS aiten ss 
© '22.° ‘Tie result, therefore, would be that silver would remain as it now is, and im: ion of it for 
of currency would be continued, one of the things we desire to prevent, gold, in effect, 
‘not be promoted to perform currency functions as we desire. CT tors a se 


23. It is stated that the Australian sovereign can be laid down at Caloutta for Rupees 10-2-9, , 


The data on which this assertion is based are not, I believe, furnished. It is not shewn whether the 

profits of the importer are included in the figure, or if the mere cost of the gold in Australia, freight: 

other charges, are comprehended only. > Wy ines emia 

* 240 Unless the latter is the case, it is dificult’ to understand how the price of gold remains én an 

avérage at a higher rate than that at which it can be profitably imported. th ahi ne must take the 

value of gold at what it is shown to be by the average prices of a term of years, and not from an arbi- 
. trary assertion made at a particular juncture. Peery 


26, Tannex a valuable Return of -the priee of sovereigns, British and Australiaii, daring’ the last 


five years. This average price is shewn to be about Rupees 1(-4-0, or considerably in excess of that 
for which it is alleged Australian sovereigns may be laid down at present, thapls a #8 
26. Sir Charles Trevelyan, however, taking the- smaller figure, viz., 1042-9, as “his basis, trusts’ 
that the Colonial Legislature of Australia may be induced to reduce the price of gold exported from Aus- 
»tralia to'India by abolishing the export duties. ; pe aS se 
QT. Tt may be asked if it is not too sanguine to expect such accommodation from popular and 
distant Governments overawhich we have no control? Should ‘we ourselves be justified in Jegislating 
with a view to a contingency which must in any case be remote, and which many politicians who 
consider how colonial revenues are raised with regard to colonial impatience of taxation, will’ declare to 
be so unlikely as to be almost impossible? Siu ESE Ch ESN SS 
.. 28. . But. it is to be remarked, that the new and t demand for gold caused by. the | ization 
of an effective gold currency in India, will not ieipadbably raise the price of gold theta al 
that, the 
ian 


nary 


all 

ts of the world, of course including Australia, On the other hand, we must. not for _ that 

‘of gold in the latter country is largely diminishing, as noted by Sir Charles Trevelyan. It is not 

Impossible that the two things taken together might neutralize the effect of ‘abolishing the Austral; 
export duty, if such a measure were ever to take place. ; Afi ne 
29, Sir Charles. Trevelyan is appaceniiy of opinion that, eventually, the price of gold in Indi 

would be somewhat diminished by the regularity of trade consequent on the introduction of a eal 


currency, . i ; try there gts b 
+30... But is this likely? . Has he not overlooked the éffect’ of the new demand on the regions of 


when gold shall be substituted in the imports to India, in the place of the nany of 
er now annually brought to her shores from all parts of the world ? a rn 


POP it 


Bl. We have already seen in India how the superior convenience of gold a8, whicled "reserve 


-currel Y we not expect a still greater result in the same direction w e 
$2. Tam evidently not oye in such views. Thus Mr, Claud Brown, while he does not 
4 that gold may not ultimately be reduced in value so as to enable the savercien to be i 
] 10, “sees no valid ground for ex ing such a change, especially when due allowai isn 
“ for the effect which the adoption of gold as a circulating medium in India must have in ¢ ng any 
* tendency that might otherwise have existed to a decline in the value of the metal.” — a ‘ 
__. 88. Let us now consider the subject in another manner... Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
the introduction of the sovereign as an uniform standard of exchange, says that it would com 
more extensive use than the Spanish Dollar ever did if fair play were given it “Yet he 
her hog! that his proposed measure will retard the conversion of the silver 
one—the real and immediate object of the proposed reform of the Indian curren 
Mat. 8 Can it be said that fair play is given to the vereion as a current coi 
__ that gold and silver shall he optional legal tenders we declare that the form 
80 charged at a rate which intes it-valueP 9 
‘rag Mboeg ich is now proposed is the eventual 


oats 


value has kept up its price in India as reckoned in si ver, notwithstanding that it was shut out of 
currency, Me a it in admitted ithe 


m s 
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ws shall Gave’ simplicity, an intelligible pe » said, fin 

weal ca eam open ig the charge of retarding the: y, 
by some c , will be held to be synonymous h inoperativeness, in other words, nilure 

. By-taking the basis of equality as now shewn by the averages, we egal 


oH ; ‘ with egard — ; 
‘to artificial and Joe 1 ech man mamas wa Hae ing been so deter- 


- experience till the present date, will become fixed henceforth in curreney at present rates. 
ton pom of a like result in the instances of France and America. ace those countries, 
ae ner in such case ati length arrive for stereotyping the rate by means of the token coinage. 
‘ $9. If, on the other hand, when we inaugurate our reform, we depart. from the basis of equality in 










T 


| favour of silver; we, in fact, delay not only the conversion of the currency as shewn above, but meg Ri 


something more. We forego the advantage of determining the value of gold in currency by the 
apicdinp forthe future as well as the present.* mm ‘ “oS sabi aga 


+ 


. ©. 40, Without such determination of the value of gold in silver, according to reason as well an ; 


arbitrary regulation, which will be set aside by the premia of the markets, the currency reform 
become substantive, and we shall land ourselves amidst the uncertainties of the double standard, > 

_ 41, For in such case the attempt will be really made to have two measures of value in different 
metals, whereas we know that trade and exchange will only admit of one measure. By insisting on the 
ni¢est equalization of value between silver and gold in the issue of coins under a joint or optional 
tender, we still adhere to the old rupee measure or silver standard, but we offer the golden equivalent. in, 
its place. If we wittingly afford more of gold than is equal to the silver, we do the reverse, and we — 
cumpel the community in every transaction, public or private, to consider whether it is to be performed. 
in silver or in gold... cans 
42. It may be further observed that, by means of the nice equalization of the legal tenders in 
point of value, we aresperfectly just to the present holders of silver and the holders of securities, 
whether on public.or private contracts. For they will be allowed at their own convenience to pay in. 
silyer or gold. This fact. would prevent the depreciation of silver from its present value with regard to — 
gold. For if it were to fall, as suggested by Sir Charles Trevelyan, below the par of present value, ; 
ona real present equalization, would be fixed. in currency, it would be quickly bought up for the 
discharge of debts according to the option afforded by law. Its currency vine and therefore its pri¢e in’ 
the country, would be as_ rapidly restored, hs, 

~ 43. Tt would appear, after considering all the features of the matter presented to us, that we are 
encumbering what would be otherwise simple by the attempt to graft on it something élse. Thus we 
desire to have a gold currency for India. The measures to effect such a change are direct and ‘ 
But this.is no longer the case, if we take the opportunity to provide what is called an imperial 
of exchange for the dependencies of Great Britain, and then to fix in India a gold coin at an artificial 
price, that coin having been struck for a system of coinage unknown to India and her coined values.” 


44. Tt seems strange to try to force down a strange coin ata price which is not its true equiva. ~ 
lent; in short, ap bee certain physical facts of value in favour of a notion of decimal convenience, 
and of relation to other portions of the British Empire. peace 
45. The equitable proceeding would appear to be on the contrary, if we choose to impose on 
India a gold coin which is, foreign to her. system, that, rather than commit ourselves to an arbitrary. 
pil should give the strange coin for its exact value, just as in exchanging gold for silver’ we 
“take care, as far as lies in our power, that in general the equivalent of the former is aceuratély~ 
afforded in substitution of the latter; in other words, that our currency transactions, should exactly 
follow the law of barter, until the al tion or disappearance of the silver may enable us to revert to - 
a single legal’ tender for large sums by the introduction,of the token coinage. jules 
46, With regard to all existing debts and contracts, we are unable to part with the existing silver 
Popes: ‘It is to us what the franc is to the French, what the dollar is to the American, ae oat 












a We should only think of rendering that silver rupee in its golden representative, and weicheeag! 
not for the genet. bonble ourselves with more. According to the proposal which has received the 
sanction of the Government of India, we do not confine ourselves to this, but, for ew parte consi 
derations, we made the effort to confer a greater value on the rupee than it physically possesses, 


CY 


a sovereign been worth twelve Rupees, there would have been no thought of legaiing 
of ten Rupees; But in truth when the large operations of trade are involved, it tt 


value, entailing the official depreciation of gold, would, I believe, infallibly 
" currency, I think, therefore,that if we would succeed in fairly resolvi fas oaga 
then py ‘we must have a gold coinage for India herself, and let sovereigns run acco! » to 


ee 4 





jor 8 of Minute of March, more partiontnrly the closing pagolfof that Chapter. 


~ Teannot help thinking that a confusion has arisen, and that the advantage of clinging to'the” 
igh for India has been overrated, while the difference between its value and that of ten Riipees ~ 


, 80 far as the object we are considering is concerned, whether the diff be two 
as. In either case the difference is sufficient to ensure an immense profit.or loss toa 
rates with millions. This being so, the market premia, owing to eres mcd ; 


by law with regard to the regular Indian gold ¢oim, 5 nt 










i ; “ia sat: ‘ 

i We can then h rebiht Lad ange 
edna et te with i gn a rare only, 
» oe, woteiges bale monet to run for their lative value... 
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The 4th August 1864, diate 
Average Quotations for each year in Bombay of English and ad uteailas seceeoeiatanat 
ae Eaglih and Australian Bar Golf, © (01 Ss Mt 





Neeqesees 1665 
Rs. 10 72 each.| ,, 1642 
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Be O'S glg ase oor enamel saline Sig rated 4 cue meron: ce 
aa ie ie yet abe VA? PER E RY MAPPER Ey , / heed taee 
ieee t90. SUPPLEMENT. T0 THE GAMBPTE OF INDIA, OCTOBER 27, i800, 
Bia. <a Pes wd 59 vtilh Hn 9 4M Pabedan OL, LO RNC E i 
| apa 2 linn $968, ee ee 
ae th "Smita, the 19th Oclober 1866." 
Bag: ! ; : Mikio “a TPH eter 
oe Reap again Financial Resolution dated the 8rd February 1866, No. 592, appoin a Commission, with 
aa tie iis Excellency Sir W. Mansfield as President, to investigate and report upon the operation of 
f the Paper Currency Act, upon any improved arrangements, including the introduction of Notes | 
Pgs: of the denomination of 5 Rupees, by which it could he rendered more effective, and upon 
hoe: any extension of the monetary system which the increasing commerce and prosperity of the 

E ©" country may seem to require. oe on ORT Allin 

i _ Read a letter from the Secretary of the above-named Commission, dated the 4th October, No. B2., 


ee submitting a Report containing the conclusions arrived at by the Commission on the subjects 
f referred for their investigation. a ig 


oe 





© “Rxsonurton.—The Governor General in Council is pleased to. direct. that 

the Report of the Currency Commission be published in the, Gazette of India, for 

be ~ general information? His Excellency in Council takes this opportunity of recording 

mo acknowledgments to the President and Members of the Commission, for the 
i attention bestowed by them on the important subject committed to their enquiry, 

'_. and to* convey to them an assurance that their conclusions will receive the careful 
~ consideration of the Government of India. 


.. Orveren that this Resolution be communicated to the President and Members 

i of the Commission, and to the Secretary of. the Commission, and be published in 

Bs the Supplement to the Gazette of India, together with the Report of the 

P ~~»... Commission. 
feolnpaa (Signed) E. H. LUSHINGTON, — 

Secretary to the Govt. of India.  . 
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bao ef 
p Abstract. of the Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
fe ‘purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the Provisions of the Act of Parliament 
f 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 67. 
at 
Brien The Council met at Simla on Wednesday, the | by a most competent draftsman, the present Lord 
| 4 24th of October 1866. Justice Turner, and that the Judges. of the High 
mei *. Courts aeeehs the ys wanted. Pity these 
ae en eae RESENT: circumstances he would have asked the Council to 
Bee Rpeny pes + pass the Bill summarily ; but that. since its publica- 
i Uae aaa Bip Tvesllenoy, Slupee sid Gimtenice Gener tion in the Gazeéte, the Indian, pra Act 
i syst; His ~ the C der-in-Chiet had come into operation, and necessitated the 
Bees Excellency healt antares aya pr changes which ‘he would to notice briefly. 
t -. » The Hon’ble H. 8. Maine. The chief nae of the Bill might shortly be de- 
~The Hon’ble W. Grey. scribed as being to: meet the difficulties arising from 
Peng eee a4 the devolution of the fiduciary interest in property, 
The Hon'ble G, N. Taylor red 
sia he sip iene oR tnder the laws relating to intestate and testament- 
; Re _ TheRight Hon’ble W. N. Massey. ary succession, on a person other than the. trustee 
ae ‘The Hon’ble Colonel H. M. Durand, o. 3. contemplated by the creator of the trust. ‘These 
Be kee the Hon'ble W. ‘Muir. difficulties were formerly in India, and still in Eng. 
| fBhe Hon’ble H. P, Riddell TET ea oe TE aap aithrest 
aE ae 3 : evolution of personalty or moyeables w 
ee Mortascres anv Trustees’ Prorenty Brix from that of realty orn ve ie property. This 
* | distinction had happily: bolished in India by 










~The Hon’ble Mr. Maine, in moving that the | the Indian Succession 
___& Report of the Select Committee on the Bill “to | that Act did not apply to any wi 
song _ consolidate and amend the law relating to the con-'| intestacy occurring, before the . 











_-Yeyance and transfer of | “uli ritish a It was therefore necessa 

- vest \ ani tees, in.cases to | had framed, it w 1 } 

_ which English law is applicable,” be taken into | the of that Act) apply to two states of cir- 
1, said that he had explained on a | cumstances,—cases where t s held wills 


occasion that, the Bill was purely technical | made or intestacies occuring 


3. that it only referred to cases in |. ary; and cases where they held un al 
es . 7 . 1s f r, The 
interpreta a yang by te 






: law was applicable; that: it was’ | oceurring on. oF 
3 English Acts which had been framed | interpretation alas of th Bil 


founded on 





PR Ab sesrde 
arpHention of ua fetig 


a Pees. ot te wae. 
made to extend, 
0 — Madras 


the High Court of the North. 
and the Chief Court of the 


1 Durand asked whether 
oubt as to the mean- 
ities” as 


ible Mr. Maine did not think it likely 


not only to 
adras and Bom- 


a 


t any « would be raised. Govern. 
pie: phrase of frequent use in 


for example, Section 7 of 
1855—and meant Government Pro- 


ks of Ben- 


. Maine then said that, since he 

bavepctt of the Select Committee, 

asked that this Bill 

wld’ be made applicable to. the Straits Set- 

ti: He would therefore ore, with His Excel- 
“permission, ‘move the following amend- 


in Seton 1 the following words be added 

? ) of High @ourt :—“ and the 
1 ire of the mses of Prince of 
nid, Singapore an cca.” 
idle Sections be’ added ae the 


SR of ovr 
hall aj 
Wala Island, Stn 
said Settlement, Section 
} read as if the words and 
of Feary 1867? were substi- 
rn eee first day of January 


Maine then in lieu of his first 
the Bill as amended by the 
tee and by the Council, be passed, 


J n 
sity for extending the. jntisdiction 
woes in which the matter in. dis 
ceed the value of 50 dollars’ had: 
The requisite alterations had ¢ quent 
the assent of the Governor of the nite 
ment, been made in the wording e dil 
sections of the Bill. Fift soles va 001 
and as the Indian Small Cause C 
the Courts of R 
corresponded, had j 
a 'y he thoughit ae a 
objection to t the 
Committee, = *) 9 
The motion was put and agreed to, ’ uy 
The Hon’ble Mr. Maine to more ta he 
Bill as amended be passed. . ea 
‘he motion was put and agreed to. 
© Snares Serrcemeyr Apxant Buu, 
The Right Hon’ble Mr, Massey, in 
that # the Bin for amendin, laws 
ity, 101 or 
mtoxicati r 
of Wales’ a 
taken into consi 
of meeting he 
Bill, and the cireumsta 
introdued. No ‘jection 


in the la 
Posh pone! refa 


been set The with anuch 
ment of Objects and 
it it: unnecessary to trouble 
any observations," 
The Hon’ble Mr. 


“Section 583 of Act AUK 1856 ( f 


‘ing the Police : 
and Bombay, cotta, the Passe abs 
ment of Prince of Wales? Island, 
Malacca), shall be stn denne 

ay ayer the said Act.No, XIV of | 


srendenipnieks 
posed te repeal Act No. XIV eo 


its Settlement Abkiri Act: 
The motion w, 





Secretary to sprit of Fort Bint George, uae 
‘Home Department, Simla,—(No. 1016, dated the bth October 


forward the ‘enclosed of a Minute recorded by the Rig 
full and interesting Santina of his Lordship’s recent visit to 
,, and of the measures adopted for the relief of tlie ‘pevple 


vernment desire me to take this opportunity of ef 
‘cordial manner in which the Right view Ake ate and ey 
ie ier oe pleased ‘to accord ‘his liberal sanction to all the epirinesin of this Go 
i confidence which this liberal policy = has enabled the ty 
y to carry out measures which would have lost much of their ic 


or statin tn api he. 
dy th 


dtl séitbiaait with ‘the practice of my sitthidesard T think it right “3 communicate 
ay a ich T have received on my recent tour in the portions of the i 
by famine. 1-@m sensible, however, that I have little information to ai 
already known from the reports of the Local Officers. My visit to the District was p 
desire to show sympathy and encouragement ‘to thosé who were labouring or mth 
late the application of remedial measures which were already commenced or contemplat 
roma The Council. is aware that the famine is.confined in Ganjam to a limited and tdlerabl bly. 
rr | is most severely felt in the coast ion extending from Berhampore northwai 0 
end of the Chilka Lake ; then along the winding shores of the Lake to rohan, it is struck 
of” ‘Cuttack ; from the Lake BP aude over a dry, hilly, diversified country, to the — 
“Rane River; ti throughout that valley with varying intensity wherever permanent channel 
is. ae d; and again with extreme severity in the pes * 
‘the all a ihe Khot Hills. The area thus affected may contain al a 
but the portion in which the scarcity has risen to the pitch of starvation, does 
y far the greater share of, the afflicted pam ey belongs ip Zenindnag estat 
ons of the Government and ba at le are not direct. Some of spy : ne : 
to be in charge of the Court of some belong to native roprietors, 1 
ce and liberality ; others, again, are in the hands of families LN! if 0 
rden of relief has fallen altogether on the Government. 


ulation be divided into four eategories,—(1), the ryots; (2), the 
EBs ola engaged in rural labour; (3), the pi na eet t, Bie, by , 
), the upg i ar in the towns. 
BE eR z ryots are the most meritorious an the most: to be pitied, 
‘ pe gga ew aed self-respect, . 
aring at the relief-houses as sharers. of promiscuous charity. The necessities of ptr 
to their holdings and homes, where it is difficult to search them out. ‘There can be. 
extremities of distress which they have endured and still endure. Some of the Ooryah 
ted, Where’ destitution and starvation might be seen in every pathetic and 
mae was told by the multitudes of persous gathering: a precarious and unwh 
edible roots, berries and leaves, of which Mr, Forbes, the Collector, ‘possesk 
ns. The tiiserable condition of whole villages 
their leading inhabitants, sent in numerous de obalieie to solicit k 
“Se pels were full of wretched creatures 





jy class will diminish, but those 

i and next harvest, Met Bel BA 0 5 

8. Mixed with the settled and industrious lation of the Indian village, whose m« 4 
worse than those of any other people, and ow! habits and actions are governed by infle: : 
nd religious laws, there exist vile and criminal castes or miscellaneous outeastes, obj f pro- 1 
aversion and fear to-the other inhabitants. A numerous tribe of this Reap om 


7 dassis, who are both hereditary thieves and hereditary detectives, levying, in | na 

-coutribut m the villagers, They do some menial services ; they practise some casual-industry 
- in the j 13, they live on carrion ; and do not seruple to eat the flesh of the sacred animal ; in fact, 
apd abe: steal and kill him. The whole of these people seemed to fasten upon the ‘ 

‘in part, no doubt, from destitution ; but, in part, from their habits of idleness and mendica vy 
"appeared in general the least emaciated of the miserable assemblage, i tious contrast to 

is Jabouring classes who sat beside them, and to thy ryots who. stood afar of. I need ely add that. 
i ‘the aged, nfirm, deformed and helpless persons, who live in ordiuary times by begging fro ‘door to 
be 2 poorer parasites of the pon, had all recourse, under present circumstances, {0 the charity. 
‘an te « AD lleomie ita. 2 

Rote) Ma Er obvious that the same causes, which s theemplayment st labour in the country, must. 

1 fare of those who live by small trades and manufactures. In this. climate, the; 

_ mecessaries of life may almost be restricted to fire and food, and the purchase of its simple comforts and. 
a ents can easily be deferred or abandoned. ‘The dearth and. dearness of rovisions would alone 
| Bt the depression of indu in the towns; but this local and transitory cause is, no doubt, 
~ aided by other general influences of a more permanent character. The. hand-looms of Chi and 

impore were, for the most part, idle, and the weavers subjected to unusual pe wren ‘The dear- 

‘niess of the raw material and competition from abroad are, however, ‘powerfi adversaries to natixe. * 
domestic fabrication, and this interest has been for years past in a languishing condition, | © ene, 
wy8. ~romen measures adopted by Government are adapted toihe character aud the wants of 

population. Telangana 
Py » The oi, have beey detached from the other classes, and are dealt with, in some degree, 
Por their benefit, the Government has sanctioged,—(1), the refund of surplus collection Ns 
ns Of assessment ; (3), a distribution of seed grain; (4), a distribution of uncooked pie r 
for ae (5), the improvement of certain small irrigation works; (6), employment, on 


Tam not enabled to state what amount of revenue will be sacrificed, and what amount of 
will be incurred by these measures, which are still in gress, and all of which will 1 
it to a close, even by the ype harvest; for, in some localities, where the soil has re 
the famine will ‘leave a ng arrear of distress. About 12,000 bie: of whom 3,000 b 
min estates, are now receiving sustenance from the State, the Court of Wards, © 
of Fund, number will undoubtedly increase; but whatever ‘amount may be ‘e: ly 
ded, there can be no question, even in a merel interested point of view, that cant in 
economy ; for, if the people had perished, the revenue would have vanished with them, 
‘The rural labourers and other miscellaneous paupers are supported,—(1), by distributions of 
vod ; (2), by employment on public works. BES SEN ATT ae oman 
houses have ‘been established by the Collector or by the Zemindars at fourteen 
‘ic T had occasion to visit-ten, They generally consist of’ an ‘open spai 
: i house is mbes and remote age 
recipients are seated in rows upon’the proun |, divid 
food, consisting of cotkel the and rebays ie 
and on leaves. It is, ig ima! ry consui 
i horities and the Police keep ay 
once a day. Some children and feeble 
Persons affected with small-pox and other 
that they will soon be all accommodated in 
otacles of destitution, it would be difficult, \ 
at Ganjam, Rumbah, Calycota and Russeleo 
' features grad ally faded 





rprovs 
wo ot Satdlatasaalenarrts Peabatics Ganevecomia toned many. 
ds of families, so that the the benefit 
culated will be considerable. — 
bso particular beet of the poorer laos a the towns, not much has 
were the least pressing. Some wells have been sunk at Berhampore, both for , 
roa d the citizens; and some tanks have been formed or enlarged. mye: tt 
: ‘the wearers at tho same place for eotton cloth, which it is hoped may be taken 


wile fle among yreter nue, while 


12. T pie ae enh ot all oe it was urgently a necessary to provide additional Me 
;a commensurate supply of medicines, and some simple hovpital buildings, in whic 
n> Sle and the clade have some chance of recovery. ‘I'he Roleoter tad 
| rte is subject before my arrival. I was nie aay by Acting Dept 
, and by Mr. ties an intelligent Apothecary. Dr. Porteous gave impulse on to th 
i Six hospitals were set on foot. At jam, one of the deserted habitations ry th Lm re 
Son was secured, At — ae offices attached to a large house belonging to the Ask 
emery to the fy rm At Russelcondah, a temporary shed will sh 
y the rep of an old ‘ring, seasons used by a local Militia Force. At Ber 
and Aska, cheap stractures have been erected, with bamboo supports, wattle wall-p 
= mn roofs and clay floors. "Provision has been made for the separation of the ooxes; “and 
disorders, These constructions are far from satisfactory ; but time pressed, ers: 
= ‘The patients will each have a bedstead, a mat, and a blanket ; hes brag pee 
riate to their cases; and they will have some share of professional aitviss, 
¢ treatment: will certainly be im 3 but the habits of the people are simple, 
eee their maladies, as I am assured, are more susceptible of cure hy rest, shelter and 
innate ic, Lhe six hospitals will atford, if necessary, room for between four and 
y have in il ar furnished drome an ‘appropriation made by Governmer 
lief Fund and from Government contributions. At Ru 
, the Medical Officers attached to those stations have afforded 
is stationed at Rumbah, For jam, 4 Dresser was pro 
ir; “Aska, a retired Apothecary, in thie service of Mr. Minchin, has, by the kind 
c rept sntative, been retained with a small addition to Itis sala and pension. righ sh 
13. Including every branch of remission, relief and expenditure depending on ascertai 
y, the Court of Wards, the Zeminders, and Government, I think I shall not be far from. 
é the calculable cost of the famine in Ganjam at about £40,000. The di 
a domestic and desultory form are of course unknown; nor can I form any 
ch the community has sustained by the failure of crops, the death of cattle at. 
sacrifice of lives and labour power, 
number of persons of all classes receiving relief may be roughly stated at 25,000, 
to the time of my departure from the country, about 1,600 persons were offici 
‘of starvation. teiay unknown wand porter aan probably perished in the i 
edi om ty an disease caused by insufficient nourishinent, have been numerotis ut 


. 


of A 
wpaipasnay of such. a ealamity might, in some degree, be miti 
ce on the part of the people. For several 
rg oom _and the exportations had been great. In 
the people were brought to the verge of starvation. 
a are po by the famine could be saved and 
T believe that the uplands, on which the scarcity fell most: 
mo from any of the main, natural, intermittent water-courses : 
| tanks for storing rain water are tolerab numerous: nelye ae tie a 
would, under any system, in a iy Sao, SR 


oath devas costar: but the Ret , the 





practice, ever suffice 
man foresight or control, Such a calamity is always i in 
son to be grateful when it occurs on a li ited area, and in an acec 
~ Government to order timely and sufficient remedies for an evil 
7. I wish I cotild assert that bp ers Pa sacs es “ts nment were 
in the present instance. ey n 80, 1,600 persons would not h 
lam eran’ to acknowledge that some portion of this death and suffering ig 
d} if action had been taken ‘on the earliest intimation of approaching seareity. It 
firmed that the measures sanctioned by Government, whether we regard pr¢ 
bear comparison with the proceedings of authority in similar cases, in other times 
es, Governments are slow believers in public calamity, and they entertain a justifiable relu 
n the commencement of gratuitous relief—a measure of which no one ean foretell the 
: ind moral consequences. If help was not afforded at an earlier period by the Madras Governme 
‘ee s certainly not due to a want of benevolence, but from a want of conviction that the necessif; 
; bag, eek ay and, in some degree, from a want of accurate detailed information. _ When the nee Y 
indisputably apparent, the Government was not idle, and it was supported by the charit 
‘There is no doubt something to t, but there is more that may be regarded with sati 
may profit by experience, and do better next time. es faa ; 
efore closing these remarks, it becomes my duty to record my gratitude to those who ha 
by their authority or their services, in meeting the present emergency... 4) aa 
pus peep thay 3 Excellency the Viceroy our first thanks are due. The Supreme Government has acceded 
i _~ to all the requests and to all the measures of this Government, and by its er liberal sanction 
es “of the Chills Lake Canal, has conferred, not only a temporary, but a permanent benefit on the Pre-_ 
iy. 7 ~ . , P Pad ie} 


~ Mr. Gordon Forbes, the Collector of Ganjam, has been active and judicious in the estion and 
‘application of relief measures. He was offered the assistance of a S Commissioner, but refused it, 
, to labour in person, When I renewed this proposal to him, observing that he was suffer 
‘om fever, and that he was burdened with other affairs, he again declined any extraneous. » Saying 

took too deep an interest in the work to delegate it to any other hands, 1 Sa 

he gentlemen attached to the Collectorate, am able to speak in favourable terms. Mr, | 

od a and Mr. Grigg, with whom I was brought into peng contact, appeared to be 

with avsense of their duty to the people, and performed it with kindness and intelligence. — 

n in Darrah, the Executive Engineer at Berhampore, Government possess an Officer 

ing to familiarize himself anh a new field of duty, and who manifests the 


r the protection and discipline of the ents. Without this interp 
it would have been impossible to exercise the discrimination and control so nece 
‘The men seemed to perform their duty with sufficient attention and forbearance, 
Mr. Lys for the arrangements he made for my personal convenience, Pepetesrer 2 
not much struck by any spontaneous zeal on the part of the English or East Indian Medic 
in the District ; but I think that their activity was eventually roused by the interest taken by 
a the work. ‘The example and advice of Dr. Porteous were ficial. Mr, Rose, 
led at Rumbah, commenced his duties with commendable activity, 
At Ganjam, Mr. Waters, the Superintendent of Customs, and Mr. Broom, the Supe 
voluntarily assumed the direction of the Relief-house and of the Hospit, 
nd their best exertions to a task which was neither ble nor safe 
of hunger were there aggravated by the prevalence of sm; -pox and other: 
ly assisted by a native merchant or shop- eeper. cAatieab m e Bal 
Baptist Missionaries at Russelcondah and Berhampore have redeemed a consi M 
deserted children from death by want. The Roman Catholic Clergy at Berham 
ex ipbaeiaelven lathe cuins iasanct, acd oie die cee Both these religious | 
we but very slender means at their disposal ; they have received assistance from. the Colleton: 
_ With the conduct of the Native Officials in the pay of Government, Mr. Forbes ik 
‘satisfied. The Sheristadar at Chetterpore is very path HF very mln the p 
su 2 istinguished fot his devotion to the poor. J 
onaries uaypnted 0 wlgieaiacal 


“,__,Dieutenant Lys, the Officer in Command of the Police, has placed his force at the disposal 
SPE. ce, Alpe relief establishm: 





"more Ut ey caamento a 
iad, si tt sik i on 
enc hen tlie famine bas.cun. ity eae, 


to the View anche so swbalk ae 
a ae the Supreme Government has afforded 
act the Collector of Ganjam to take the n measures 
 Calycota with a gaat quantity a rts pred é need it, is thi 
or Madras, in conformity wi e en ments taken by 
To ainvot Mr; For cape to dorms Sire = Se panes of — 
° upon the han o¢al authorities in 
4 on ; aed to dado him to enter np a pa otaat ast the ‘Catholic a 
aries for the future education and support of such destitute children, r 
--mént me many children those indlons'ars willing to take in oe 


of compensation they will expeet from “Goverment, per head, 
} ceesrsnamenet of ‘the orphans. , 


1) Agee 
om Wi, C, Bavter, Tsq., Seeretary to the Government of India, Home Departments 
: ry to the Government of Fort. St. George,—(Na. 5798, dated Sips 


to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. ea ig pcre 
His Excellency the Governor, tecording lts ecent 

‘Ganjam District, and to transmit for dhetinformation z A Madras G 

- which the Governor General i in Council has this day addressed to Her 


mi itiag + 


pene 


eet. to you a copy of a _gomeio om 
oyernment of Fort St. Gi 
‘eellency the Governor, dated et a 


Ast ae 
ec parts. of, the Ganjam | District. " nk 
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eee FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Fy os 
“ae eerste aires Nae ee 


ee Whe teide of Brit Barmah’ stendily increasing. year under review Bivaa? a 00) 
. in the value of exports and iny The a does in capa, ly a 
OTT ais the cause of of which will explained hereafter. i 


_=..9, In the accompanying Statements marked X, Y, Z, will be found the most ical 
Serge aeemeenel g ; 
8. In the following Table are shown the value of 


“velo Yano pe au Exporta imports and amount of customs duty for the year 1865-66 as. ome 
a with 1864-65, in each division of the, Province :— 





hy 
























- 1864-65 
1865-66 


8,81,88,200 
8,72,49,697 


$,46,50,254 
3,56,24,820 


7,28,38,454 | 
7,28,74,517 































 & 1864-65 | _ 92,55,829 | 74,67,734 | 1,67,23,063 | 
se 1865-66 | 1,01,03,873 |  85,08,909 | 1,86,12,782 
ei 1864-65 | 80,04,094 | 58,51,727. 
of 1865-66 | ese 76,835,730 | 






1864-65 
1865-66 


§,54,47,628 | 4,79,69,715 
6 117,69409 | 












in 1865-66, giving a total increase of £403 Se. Then tie es in each 
Province, but the greatest hag boen inthe Arakan and the lat in the Pag Division 
"|B, The followitig "Tables show the principal parts of the world’ with whi  sea-borne 
parts’ of the’ woeid'” ia clltried on, a aD pte Pace win ri the 
win eat sea-borne trade is Government of ; second, all Foreign Ports, but including | . 
snrried on, the Straits Settlements ; third, the Ports of British Burmah:— sai 
4 ; Exports of British Burmah. 















Treasure ane mS «+ | 25,192,564 





38,52,971 64,25,939 


Imports of British Burmah. 


Merchandize 3 dea soe | 1,52,92,230 
Treasure Rie sis «++ | 1,86,82,967 







74,89,877 |  36,67,340 | 9,64,49,447 
13,68,880 | 30,63,102 | 1,80,64,049 


The trade of each Division will now be remarked upon separately. 


Be is 6. The trade of P consists of frst, sea-borne, second, inland trade, It‘ 
eae ee ual ty Ga BE t any record is kept of inlandtrade, ; 


The inland trade of Pegu consists of im and exports from and to the Burmese territory by the 
# Rivers Irrawaddy and Sittang. Thiaanly onthe ma-berne tenie at poten ee fis 
ae Rk ie %, 
| Pégu setorn trade, 1865-66 as compared with 1864-65 :— 


eS feat 335 Ee 


The following Table shows the value of the sea-borne trade of Pegu: 


























Total Value of Ex- | Amount of Customs 
Years, ports and Imports. Duty. 
Rs. r 
1864-65 2,93,34,735 2,82,83,930 14,96,581 
1865-66 2,89,05,707 _| _ 2,88,69,757 






18,97,742 
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ale. There was a great falling off in the export of eutch, the Bee 
valued’ at Rs. 4,07,011 in 1865-66, against 


at | 

ee en OO So Bs. §,07,000 in 1864-65, showing a decrease in quan tity of Eres = 
‘nd in. vadue of Be. 1,60,084. The deems a hie tiles portly ing ty dese the quantity — 
imported from eer for = at Rangoon, ani ee ne oe 


24 
Pei 





> Sab 





ty 
Br 


















pee SSE ce «| 

u. Tn hides here was fling of in quantity to the number of 5,068, but an mene Te re 

i value to ghe amount of Rs. 10,663. wie bate | 

“12, Ih stones there was a falling off of 59 maunds valued at Rs. 6,292. The dc 4 
re cae so trifling that it does not call for any remark. This substance is sent 

te. to China, on 

4 

13, There was a filling off in the export of yellow seat stadia ee | 

Tie OUR Tole, tent of 738 maunds. est nee 


te 


renga 
ta In petroleum there was a decrease in quantity to the extent of 2,547 maunds and in ee 
of Rs. 63,760, The exports were in 1864-65, 59,317 maunds. val Sei 
Petroleum. Re. 2,27,337, against 56,770 maunds valued at Rs, 1 pt ag hen in “ets ag 
‘The cmuso of thie decrease is not explained, and as there was an inerease in the i 
mese territory of 79,286 maunds, an increase in the exports might; have heen ex 


& 15,_ Thins considerable lin in sho exports of ian pad, Dutt but i wa we 
Noa ser dpi rim large, . a ee ag 
wrap Bit Tad bess stone ae year, owing oid scarcity in the 
Eastern Provinces of China and export from Siam bei py ey ited. Ships feo China that gen i 
went to Bangkok for rice therefore came to the Ports in British Burmah instead. The quantity : 
during 1866-0 was neverthelew very gran, far beyond the exports of any previous yeas, xeopt eo 
The exports were as follows :— RAS 
veneer t Quantity, Value. ies 
te Tons. ’ Rs. i“ 
: 1864-65... ve 8,28,495 1,77,57 ,655 
ee 1865-66... we 2,76,589 1,71,35,668 








sacealoamerertre tr a .. 46,906 






i 6,21,987 © 
Mad et). a 
sid he diffelies which Agricultarite had to contend 
of 1865~ is wonderful that so much rice was 
A, RS Pg 
Biro deus in the evr of at te enone 8 51 maunds 
Ears aaa and in value to that of Re, $9,514. . ot 30 ® ware 
aaah ASP ita 8501 at Ee Teoh teen 
i7. 2 Ot te te eg 
Quantity. Value. oy 
Tons. ; Rs. nt 
vee 98,873 14,64,845 
we 24,178 14,45,416 — ! 
Ta un 
2,195 194290 
uenienec meas 


The xe of ivory rose 
ee ges ie tid at Rs. 38,985, sho 


20, There was a increase in the export 
| 180465 and 1865-00 ae allow: 


Quantity. 
Mas. 
1864-65. 4s. ws 866 
1865-66... woe 2,714 


Increase ; aye 2,848 i SOORE: av 


oe 
oy eae 


see lnlns< igertaat side rs from Upp Barmah. Tho teat ie 
te gee est, eae 
bse oye benasata 
Then ma dt nse st 


f x 
in the ‘Trade Pe aod at corte he zu of es 


‘an increase in-the value of cate p 
1 Re ret a I as pain 


73, maunds, and 
ae omy wre L738 esis al (Be | 


Tt Sy 


the i 
St Fa, ve. B81 025 in 1800-06 
IMM He La 38 
x gp met 25. There was 
beste amount of Re, 35,270. 
Rae value of 
510 fe 3,00,006: 














a decrease in the iapockiit tion Ss 63, 
—* wt et 2,027. | Shee aa? 
inthe imprtation of gunny bags is owing to the large deoreaso in the ex 


In Sawin rong Cec is Bos impootaion of geshiy Ua of rice, 
in 1865 “6 = * og 


2 84, iiere hes base's Gilling ot in tipo ister i a 
~ value of Rs. 3,17,194, owing, it is believed, to the market being overstocked. 


oo Seeaiscetanealiang 85. There was also a off in the im: 6 thor silk 20 
hee ae em of Rs, 82,818, sid sit Bhai 


36. The following Table shows the value of the exports and i ‘eae 
Inland Tete of Pg and duty realizable thereon for the years 1862-63 to 1865-66 inclusive :— — 









“the onary 
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5 ton rr the trade before and since the treaty wi la Micaela 
Staxmeny wok eee eo 35% rds frontier duties on the British side in June 1863, The year n 1865-04, 
therefore, was the fist year when the abolition of duty tok eft : : 


Total Value of 
Years. Value of Exports, | Value of Imports. Exports and Remarks, 





Rs. Rs. Rs. Re, ae 


1862-63 .. 50,18,028 | 42,88,756 | 98,06,784 | 6,91,800 | The whole duty realized.) 
© ys0s.64 | 08,97,788. | 49,61,549. | 1,12,89,887 | 6,095,322 | Rs, 94,859 only realized. — 
1804-05 ...|  88,08,405 | 63,60,824 | 1,52,19,780 | 8,09,585 | Noduty levied. 

1865-66...|  83,43,990 | 72,55,068 | 1,55,99,058 |  7,61,792 Ditto. 





oe TT er tee oe ea ae ES NN eR TNT TONEY Fh | 
- Prom the Table it will be seen that there has been a total increase in the value of inland exporte 
and imports during the year to the amount of Rs. 3,79,264. The increase is entirely owing to ths 
ine in imports, as there was a decreas in exports to the value of Rs. 5,00,475. The increase in the 

total val of exports and imports ports is satisf , and, as remarked in last year’s Report, there is no doubt 
that abolition of the frontier duties on the British side has given a great ie to trade. The 
aS ee of the frontier duties shows an increase in the value of the ing 
per cent. over the last year of the existence of the duties. 


37. In the following exports there was a decrease :— 


b sai Niwee of, Sib pate and dd fish a deotease, of 1,29,716 maunds, the ‘exports : 
i 5 maunds valued at Rs, 14,15,685 in 1865-66, against 5,25, 781 maunds valued at Rs. Te0396 














thee me garage en nantity and in value, while in cotton — ‘af 


2 and. unhusked, tare wa areas of 31,675 tn, the exports 


esnip in 1865-66, against 59,579 tons in 1864-65. No express cause 
on in the SSS ee 


Pe Parte serene ie Som during the 


Set he 


inp pops is 


of Detach se anne of 25 many nf xton a vit 


ane es 


R hhh ss mt 







Bee 


+ 








articles of i easel dia, Mis aha dn, th inline + 
scaeel dina he was Re. 9,70,295, against Rs, 9,192,200 in’ the 
Re. 10,82)455, against Re. 777,971, pein 













f timber 16,054 tons, against 6,946 tons. In the imports of copper there was a decrease of — 
bea heading ak tes bated of Glance secret ctee teh eaene 
373 maunds. ing off in the import of to! was very great indeed, ports — 
9 maunds valued at Rs. 8,078" in 1865-66, ipeiet 18,008 maunds valued at Rs. Pe pa ath "| 
; The decrease is attributed to the Indian tobacco being preferred to the leaf grown in — 
‘ . As previously noted in the remarks on the sea-borne trade of Pegu, there was a very great 
 inerease during the past year in the quantity of tobacco imported by sea. MW va 
89. Goods to the value of Rs, 22,787 only, declared for expott into Burmese territory, under 
Article 4 of the treaty with Burmah, were imported into Bie 
Sea declared for ex- these a duty of one cent. ad valorem was levied instead of the” duty — 
Bhopal the Burmese terttory, 1 which they would otherwise have been liable. No goods declared for 
Piven 5 = ge t "export to other territories and not for sale in the Burmese territories were 
~ entered at the Rangoon Custom House. SE NFERS 


Tra ofthe Tenamern 40. Peete heart darwin sro 


in the Tenasserim Division during the year. 


© Phe following Statement ‘shows the value of exports from and im to the several ports, and 
also the customs duty of the Tenasserim Division in 1865-66 as Bees <4 1864-65 :— 








Rs. 
92,55,829 
1,01,03,873 
8,48,544 


Rs, 
” 14,617,734 
85,08,909 
10,41;175 













1,67,28,068 
«< 

1,86,12,782 

18,89,719 




























HOe eee tt eeeeeee Beeeeeee 









‘The above shows a satisfactory increase in the value both of the ii and exports. The 
-eustoms duty is owing partly to a reduction in the rates of Pe ean gia, ai r 
r se 





in 
PaO NANG 82 OAT cite aden Sipe cite 

In teak timber, which is the principal rt, there was an increase. The ¢ 
dias «onaacs orate Ara a a wees 
—{ Ryports, Tenasierim, tons at 5 in 1864-65, the. : 
pod TReh y valued at Rs. 5,27,490,, ‘ * 2 4 Bi 4, ae . 
Males hie ‘ » i 


ee rises bode $6 Ac; ell sind ened th sna‘ iden | of 1,168" tong; and 

a eit ‘The quantity exported was 27,018 tons in 186-66, nuit 25,040 too tn 1864 

‘Tn raw cotton there was also a considerable increase, the exports bing 18,872 manny in 
hum 2 


4,441 maunds in 1864-65. In hides there was an increase in y 7 
86 number of 5,882. In tobacco there was an, increase 







shipped. from Europe for Moulmein having reached: Rangoon perp ds 




























vy to the amount of Ba. 36,811. "In tina, 2 there wi 


alkt the extent of e168 ata sate wines, beer, &c., to the value of Rs, 18,985. 
stains Statement shows the value of is care Soma ki 













_ as compared with 1864-65 :— 


Rs, 









































80,04,094 58,51,727 1,38,55,821 
1865-66 . © 83,30,288 76,35,730 1,59,66,018 3,79,579 - 
Increase 8,26,194 17,84,003 21,10,197 





ona above Table itwill be seen that there has been a considerable increase in the value of exports and 

‘in the Arakan Division, but chiefly in the imports. In customs duty there was a falling-off to aie. 

pi of Rs. 29,620.. The decrease in duty arose from a less quantity of grain having been pooch yay 

} to pone en and to a considerable quantity having been exported to Home Ports, owing to the want of == 

rtions of Bengal and Madras, and partly to the decrease in customs duty on grain as authorized Bs 

ne V of 1865. By this Act the duty on grain was reduced from 8 to 2 annas e maund. bt 

A considerable tity was exported paying 3 annas a maund during the last month of 1864-65. 

But during the first two months 1 of 1865-66 a comparativel y small quantity was exported at that rate, 
which was then reduced. Hence there was a decrease in the 


customs duty of the Arakan Division + A id 
to the amount of ‘Rs. 21,058. 


44, There was a net increase in the value of exports from Arakan to the amount of Rs. 3,26,1 94... 
sj hraken Rxsort alas paecieigpeaes Arma gt increase in the export of rice husked and 
a ee unhusked, the exports ‘of which rose from 1,21,077 tons valued at 

Rs. 57,18; 786 in 1864-65, to 1,22, 594 tons valued at Rs. 60,70,606 in 1865-66, showing an increase 
in quantity of 1,517 tons and in value of Rs. 3,51,825. The Commissioner of the Division reports 
that the export would have been much greater but for cholera breaking out at Akyab, which for a time 
the labourers. In timber there was also an increase in quantity of 884 tons and in value of 
Rs. 41,762. The exportation of raw cotton also rose from 1,396 maunds’ valued at Rs. 16,713 in 
1864-65, to 4,862 maunds valued at Rs. 32,794 in 1865-66. In no other item of export was there any — 
large increase. Bs 


ke Bip ng ch ars thes i crsnn— ate ina 


patie yer a decrease of 56 maunds valued at Rs. 1,553. Cutch, a decrease in quantity of 2 om 549 om 
maunds in value of Rs, 11,015. In hides'a decrease in number of 3,385 and in value of Rs. 3 8,528, 
Tn tobacco there was a decrease of 3,262 maunds and in value of Rs. 14,334, 


Stn ainposie there was a net increase in value to the amount of Rs. 17,84,008. The following 
ee ete _ the articles of import in which there wasan increase :—Cotton twist reer 
‘ ‘eka yarn rose from: 1,31,056 Ibs. valued at Rs. 8,27,437 in 1864-65, to 2,01,072 
bs, valued at Rs. 4,39, pom in 1865-66, showing an i increase in value of Rs. 1,11,858. In guar? 
rey ‘an inerease in value to. the amount of Rs. 1,12,601. This increase was doubtless ca 
f ee of rice. In piece , silk, toeanpeldies okontenrrpe eapyrpiri ys | 
Rs, 29; eat piece goods, woollen, an increase to the amount of Rs,18,024. The above are the 
ee of import in which there was an increase. On the following articles there ‘was a ; 

— import of betel-nut a decrease in quantity of 5,598 maunds. In ¢otton aoe soe a w 
‘ se in sae of azure and. in tobacco a decrease in quantity of 6,215. maunds and in value <«— 
; other articles of import on which there was any note-worthy Coornabes 


s 

















of 1865, being an. Acti to amend the law relating to customs duties ‘in peal 

“ay Aaa duty on grain was reduq from 3 to potas B maund. This red rate 

Reute force sow? Te pay ven a June 1865. By t oy 

rt on was al was Cat 

ag ag Schedule B of Act XXV of 1865 pus neal be 

“Mhedtect of the amendment was to alter i esapes duty on = ae 
eee 


tee, OER at 


1,179 


1,747 52,373 2,192 


11,875] 45,305| 1,22,496 273] 56,7701 1,063,577 
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“The profits, accordingly, furnish a return at the rate of 9:39 


traffic, the assenger — havi » under the operation of ' enhanced fa 


Tam 1 directed to 
at i ee forwardi 
ula Railway for the fi ; Pcie 
The gross sera ‘amount it ‘ae nee nee 88,094,916 
_ The working expenses e i pen 317 Z 
And the profits to % Soret 


The construction nditure on the open a is cabana r te 
Rs. 9,89,07,893, se is stated to be Rs. 15,49,09,¢ 














annum on the cost of the 0: en fine, or 5:09 S49 cent. -on the. tot pe 
up Capital. N : 
‘The total of subscribed ven in a statednemla cosetnas 
the Secre of State was Genital given or Rs, 15,71,46,098 on 
80th June 1866, which is Somewhat in excess of the amount giv 


the account. On this sum, the profits for the half-year yield a toni at 
the rate of 5-91-per cent. per annum. 


3. This result has been viewed by the Governor General Wi Doan 
with much satisfaction. The guarantee has been more than 


in 


the shareholders will receive a dividend of about 23 om cent. for the half-y ng 


instead of 24 as hitherto. At the same time the State will receive a ‘sub. 


stantial set-off of about £35 000 ed the simple interest charge that has - 
accumulated on the debt of this ompany on account of previous Payments 
of guaranteed interest, 


4. Com d with the first-half of the ious year, the earni 
have inoreased 43 per cent., and. Sadlt profits 88M cent; ‘while while the’ expe 
increased only 16 per cent, This in itself is a very erating it 
as is also deri ca in a irs borne bp eck ex] to earnings, In 

resent half-year t y are only 47: cent. of earni whereas: 

ave previously been never less than 59 per cent. oe "te 


5. 5 Alaiost the whole of thi result has been achieved by 1 mere 
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81,086 ope | ~ ga | ce 
127,300 102,371 | 1,260,793 
. |, 142,641 - 160,777 oan 


ngs | isa | 1,809,581. 


Turrp Crass. 


1,464,727 | 
1,656,783". |. 

1,395,536 | 

1,461,581. 


“There isa struggle towards im Sasaki the third-class 
genera number carried during the half-year is less than that 
Be eke respects the first two classes, there has 
in numbers. 
; “the Governor General in Council desires me again to draw atten- 
to’ the question of fares on this line in connection with the observations 
ted in Public Works Department Nos. 716 R and 877 R 
‘July and 27th August last, Beneficial as the increase in the 
s Mie has proved to the immediate interests of the shareholders, it 
Pw a the that the of. yes investors have on 
ed by it. The fact that the number of passengers was upwar 
‘million less in 1865 than in 1864, affords matter for serious 
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the new wing-walls there, had sli 


I got back to Raneegunge aac 80-3 
Stn te hat ha ak a 9 roceed, and it 
nt Sor fa i ram te yt 


™ ere Afew uniznporiant slips have taken place i in outtil and at eras “ies 
~—te earth has been washed away at the foot of paar Se See ert 


a faa Ha s Bahai al ah 
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- No. 678, dated Sth July, 1866, _ 
From—W. L. Perry, Esq., Resident Engineer, 
wy he Engineer, 
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x Tmo down and had cei ant of it, T found 
Ero eae ground level 

seated seater oats 90 Tea aiid Sav 

rp wing hl ht eae 


When the Duos wan as a ite he 
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“No. 4264, dated 28h Aug, 1900, price 
’ Fren—8. Porn, Yon, Chief Engineer, E. 1. Riteny, Zor Distin, 
van, Board of Agency, E. I. Railway Company. ‘* ‘ 
sina a. eda of 7th Jul described the failure of the Buckasre 


Bridges on the Ist July, and pis. gael ae 
which were at once a ry pls. CESS 


atel 10th ee and “ ant a cing re Peas 
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r i od 
affect” of the eye the ie july 


last at the bridges and works on the ee 
district, I beg leave to submit the at 
j eight to which water rose in flood of July following ~Memoranda, accompanied Bue 
et iti oo by the statements, plans, KRESS fe 

%) 3 tions as noted.on the margin, os 














On the night ofthe 80th June, heavy rain oot in about 10 o’eloék, and continued through- 4 
out ‘the night without intermission, The ela sid was so incessant; ‘that I was By | 
prepared to hear of heavy floods next morning. I was, however, startled to find the low a 


- eountry completely under water; and in the station the water was running. between the plat~ oie 


‘walls ina and rapid current, the water being as high as the horn plates of the car- Bi 
fages of the Up-Mail Train when passed at 4 o’clock of the morning of the Ist daly. : Y 
‘i Whilst waiting for an engine tobe got ready, I rstved a elem from he Rermanent, o 


Way Inspector at Ahmoodpoor, informmg me of a part of the bank near the down distant 
‘sunk : in the same talaga mentioned that the Buckasore Nullah was bank 
high, as it would be in an ordinary flood. 


let —The engine with material train being got ready, T left to make an scary 
* of the Ma works eats any traffic trains pi eli or the Station Masters bei 
at, trains were to be detained until advised by me. 


“he first place where I felt any reason to be alarmed for a was at the 129} mile; Shen. | 
—a small bridge of three 12-feet openings between the Garmorah bridge of 8:60 feet spans | 
: and the Chilla.of 8 spans of 6 60 0 fect the small bridge being nearly miner hd | 
‘is in lower wer ground than the larger ones, and there was, in co Sra aN an undue 
upon it, so much go that I really feared it could got withstand very yong, et nating ae i So the 
ughest ¥ 3 but, as the flood was then falling rapidly, I had hopes tha 


‘place ‘where the flood was above ordinary he ay was at Wis kaki obs a 
: than any record of it since “1862.” C On this occasion it was 6 feet higher, pera 
i of both in the main channel, and ae. the pian ne open- 
rith at apparently any great risk to the works. 
igo age where an extraordinary heavy flood was waning was at the Mkodiesd : 
where there has. not. been even what might be considered an — " 

howe ‘that recorded by Mr. Perry when the works were in progress in 
bin Rail having the embankment and gradient raised, a 


‘between the Mooneecandour and the eanal, the flood was unusually 
iin ly so'at the bridges to cause any alarm for their safety ; nor at that of 
phere spas Siecharging with a ‘considerable head without any’ apparent 













tin a ig to Hd as ety the head of water was 4 

and more at the double piers, but there was no injury being Pars, Be 

, the 1st, to cause me any fear for the bridge or works, ns 

way down, T had ey ething had wrong at Buekasore ‘ 

reaching the place Tfound ¢ Sana ea Noe4 ar south abutment had io 

n fil"apnrnce ound and pce. "The Not Gp-Paconger! aie we 
* 0.7 en 





















of the floo on the south side, and sent ba me 
south abukeseut waa, at the time cutting ; but, as the flood hi eed : 
was of Sa a Ean daa ie Fi een nd der pce i oh Sh: 


















Havin A Suet “sce headend 
won edit eine de of the 


: Prem eh eh at abutments, with slopes 
Sront of them, and continued wai ae against the abutments,—In p putting in the 
here, the water-way was Pair sank Ruse doubled, 4a = bi ae Mf: the eae 
bridge was 
Taleo; if nt-waters to the adieu of the piers : the food uansineits 
or 3 feet higher than I had known it before, with a eat but panne 
slightest damage to the bridge, protective works, or slopes.” : ; 
“Dwo sets, each of ten 15-feel arches, at 85 and 86° niles, ‘pla ed wing-walls ; 
protéated with “sd ele 9 and Arop-swalls, There was a great deal of water here, int’ ere 
8 1; no damage as occurred oy vege ert ee Begg 
Fifteen 2-feet arckes at st} witli "ils wing-walls, platforms, and dr ss This is 
bridge carries the surplus flood-water of "the Koonoor, : Sei 
There was a strong rush through it, but no damage has been done beyond the the cutting 
out of a piece of the bank behind of th up-stream wings, which holes have 
re-filled Ls large ballast. aah set shad 
Koonoor Nallah Bridge, seven 20-feet arches at 88 miles, platforms and 
side, ot See ea ae anne ing slopes also on the ea? the $0 et ee 2 ge ush with. 
the abutment, and northern one flush with the first pier.—The flood here was up to. ee 
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feet. of the soffit of the arches with a very strong stream. The earthen slopes i 





Ba oo mee eal  &e., carried through the abutments, have been almost. entirel 
iene ‘ wae ‘have ‘stood vel he lator is about 7 feet below the head of ‘fhe cht 
oe pe. nt former years the rae had silted up flush with the bed. ‘This has out, do 
> to within 2 or 3 feet’ of the platforth, but not lower, | ‘Par slopen shake te. ae the 
wing-walls have been Be od deal cut pany ss and a_hole 
up with ball ro i cdi mo to =e ge et rato he 
u q os -wor et 
ae level of the soffit of the arches, __ Were My Nh AAAS Oe GTR STL 7 
Sp ae 12-feet arches at 89 miles,—no sjostocling fais die: the miki: 
ee ba ft nt te ai ee One poe mie 
oe scour ge n place. « 
be Five arches at 9% miles,—no Prnedetios works, ma, REL? igtts af and below 






the bridge, down to below the foundation, Se age have yet been able to. ey not 
prane -r wea I te hi his aunty vik acortainty, whieh 1 hope to ‘to do id 

Three \0-feet arches at 98 miles (Beddiah stn -—This is the tg which ta 
having wate baled out iin order’ to examine ‘the foundation, and 


MR wach of tre 10-feet doe, ji, fate Paik Bopha A 
horde aoa: at » so faras I have yot boon able to ascertain, not under the out 
Through all these four sets of ein ee 
Ten 20-feet arches at 94% miles, platforms, drop-walls, and pitehing to 0 both 
bridge.—O th 1 of the pitching lea iene 
pag this lat fae? en Ap lorie ocr spas 


and drop-walls sound, and the scour in front of 
Iw i an (all the ay ce pep an ace 
top of ig have been a good deal 








































Mr. W. Perry is preparing a. “aE for me‘on the Burrakur Extension, 
in pieces of not Jess than 8, cubic feet, $ t : t ‘ of 4s a: du 
The Adjai bridge has suffered no damage, pa. 

- Dhree 20-feet arches at 954 miles, platforms, drop-walls, ani pitehing to slopes both sides-— 
Here also the upper part of the pitching was kutcha-pucka, but the whole of it has stood 
uninjured, though there was a very strong rush of water through the bridge. Ne 

Three 28.feet girder openings at 96} miles, splayed wing-walls, platforms, and drop-walis 
to centre opening, and half of each side ditto, with retaining walls to support roadway.—There 
has been some scour at the corners of the wing-walls and retaining walls, but not Serious, 

At this, and the last bridge, T have not yet had time to sound the platforms, but will do 
so as soon as possible, I have, however, every reason to suppose that they have stood as well 
as the others. , i 





li. 


in haste. Fuller particulars shall follow as soon as possible, but I believe you will be glad 
to have the above brief sketch in the meantime, bogies fox 


j 





No. 1064 R, dated 28rd October, 1866. rea a 


Prom—Ianvt.-Cot. C, H. Dickens, R. A., Secy. to Govt. of India, P. W. Dept. 
_ Lo—Ioint Seey. to Govt. of Bengal, in the P. W. Depts, Railway Branch. © 


T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No, 2140 G, 
of the 10th ultimo, forwarding copy of a Note by the Consulting “Engineer, 
and other papers, on the subject of the late floods Beer 
of the Hast Indian Railway, and the means proposed for securing the. bridges. 


"2. Mr. Power, the Chief Engineer, is of opinion that it is impossible 
to give such an extension of water-way as to obviate dangerous. scour 
(though some extension may be desirable), and that. the proper course to 
adopt is, to provide protective works to resist the scour which would be 
dangerous to the beds of the rivers as they are. He, therefore, pro} ses two 
masonry platforms under the bridges, with drop-walls above att hee 


8. The only doubt is as to the width of the platfortis above and below 
bridge, and, on this ‘point, the Government of India is of opinion that some 
extension is necessary, at least on the down-stream side; but. that it would 
be advisable to have such extension constructed of crib-work in preference 
to masonry, Iam, therefore, to intimate that, should Mr. Power and’ the 
ne Engineer consider this eourse desirable, the Government of 
Thdia w uld wish to have it carried out. 
_ . 4, The exact scheme of repair, or re-construction for the Buckasore 
and Copai Bridges, will, it is observed, be determined after the foundations 
have been inspected. 

__. 5. In conclusion, I am to advert to the bearing on the recent accident 
by which the Buckasore Bridge was destroyed, of the destruction of a bridge 
‘Over an auxiliary flood opening in this valley which occurred in 1862. There 
pwn vies ce aajz, 9 as been much, and notwithstanding the 

son He of India of Hublication* of the previous Bon 

W. : 4 ‘ part 






on the’ se ri ‘ . i ot 1 Sater 
the ‘public on the subject, involving the condemnation of the action 
taken by the Government im the opinions of their professional advisers, ~ 
_, 6 A perusal of the Reports of the accident of 1862, shows that the 
lence as to the height of the flood was most inconclusive, and that 
, the Ohief Engineer of the Railway, admitted that there 
fata on which the necessity of more water-way could be demon- 












I must beg you to excuse the roughness and incompleteness of this Report, as it is written. 


in the Beerbhoom District * 
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th ten, om 
tom of the 16th i N 
Eager. of this Railway, who, as a Be. Pt 
the working of pot-sleepets, does not concur witht 


be 
See ose 
in tn ountry being, A we fi 


security, therefore, in an imperishable orn an rea sper is ten-fold reater in my 
“a in a log of timber, which decays away to powder in eight h angen 

its weakness until the rails open out ur the might of Tacomotive Bngine pore 

In Beypt, the worse maintained Railway in the world, the pot-sleepers answer admirably 

under all conditions of soil; in steep gradients, sharp curves, and with trains sates -occasion- 


ally at the most reckless speed. 
Colonel Dickens sa not rally approved for ling said at 
express speeds.” T showll be stip etetat ke pelt atte a Wane a ave i 
“tested and condemned, for of course in England, as in India, there are to be ‘sur- 
mounted, and yested interests to be eombated where the question of iron versus wood is brought 
forward. The speed of Indian passenger trains should not, in my. opinion, be increased for 
some years henee, ‘Twenty-five to thirty miles per hour is ep fast eno ug yet for a country 
only just emerging from a condition of transit best represented by a bull y, and where 
the organization of Railways and Gesaine of Railway servants is still in . It is 
in those imperfections that the real danger lies. oa 
The Express Trains I have for the Overland Mails need not go at high speed, 
but they should not stop except for water, sen at four places between hye and 
bay ; by that means, at a mean speed of 25 miles per hour, the transit of Mails would 
be are much accelerated, and not so much risk be incurred as at present by “stopping 
which have very frequently to make up time lost at stations. 


Your ition to tonghen the present iron sleeper is a very fair one, and F will recom. 
mend that ¢ e of Directors desire the Consulting Engineer to go into he subject as 
quickly as possible, 


No. 707. 
From—W. G, Smart, Esq., Chief Engineer, Madras Railway, 
To—Acting Secy. to Govt, of Bombay, in the P. W. Dept,, Railway Branch. 
T delayed replying ¥ your letter No. 3383, dated 3rd instant, until the Quarterly 


Reports 
of Engineers in of permanent-way were ‘received, in order that I might fui with 
statements tah oa tenance ie the past quarter. es 


durable iB, tiga bro Wig sum would _ be oom on 
» ste pecherg tee mere 2K) (i. 6), 241 
- miles. estern Division, where timber py op a ( 
prices, the use of wood has been continu : ini ey ne 


yi te He, ore Branch and the North-West Line were originally 
‘ormer was 


fi tie a the tetra pene 38 sec re 


¥ i ig 0) 
— aloge an ed anh te ote 

ae tips ‘time. You will observe 
‘mile per month, and of the latter Re. 
| Pond ont ange Rs. 88, 


Thies Fela bs 
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; “The North-West ine is, as a whole, in my opinion, a less injurious road to rolling- 
Pee ew oe py ratte an aoe — eae ne n working . 
bahia stom; i ve required, if any thing less upholding than the stock generally 

bee corm da Sodthc Wed Ling” 6 


6. gas subsequent letter Mr, Wright says :— 
i one 


ve: iib 
. © No, 38 Engine ran 22-050 miles on the South-West Line, when she came in for 
Te ~~ pepairs, and had her wheels turned up for the first time. : 


- @ When turned out of the shops, she was placed on the North-West Line, where she 

ran 279348 miles, when she came into shed again, and had her wheels turned up, - 

mt This - yesult, id in favour of the trae road, more especially as engine wheels ‘ 
usually.run a less number of miles after having been onee turned seats outer 

layer of‘metal generally being the most durable. - ‘ 


. © Jt is, however, only fair to the wooden sleeper road to observe that, during the 
greater part of the time that No, 88 was running on the South-West Line, the 
- yoad between Madras and Vellore (where she ran) was, generally speaking, in 
very bad order.” : 
th oes ge alg oh Bangalore Line weigh aon per yard, aa a 
arrangement of sleepers is shown in accompanying sketch. is essenti e 
should be of such a description as not to bind, on broken st ark: 
should he carefully: avoided. I find the best ballast to consist of a mixture of coarse sand air 
and laterite gravel or rotten granite commonly called in this seer the country moorwn. Be 
Where the road is laid through rock cuttings and over bridges, I always use teak sleepers 
as the iron requires a foundation possessing some degree of elasticity. 
8. Ishall be happy to afford any other information you may desire. 















Nos. 74-8 R, dated 20th January 1866. 
ibis ‘RESOLUTION, —By the Government of India, P. W. Dept. 
Read again— 


| Public Works Department letter No. 954 B, dated 24th October 1865, to the Government of Bombay. 


| Government of Bombay, No, 2849, dated 27th Decerber 1866, with encorares, 
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}* Wrought-ston Rood. 
y ¥ - 
Rails, 70 ths... ee 
gle-iron, 70 tbs, 
SSahibed 
Bolts and rivets 


Deduct 9 inches depth of ballast road 
== 66,000 cubic feet... ..., 


O9 


Total cost in Caloutta 2145 00]. 
Carriage to Allahabad / 1 160] 415 180]. 


Omer Eworverr's Orrics, 
Attain: 


4 letlor from B, Parssen, B » Chairman, Board of Apeney 
ward, F, I. Railway ebay 25, dated Catena, 1th 
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~ No, 48-R, dated 31st May, 1866, . 
_ From—The Government of India, - . = p Sekalieg srk 
Fie t toe he Becrelary of State fur Telia, tee .: 


have the sabi to forward papers reporting on the wrought-iron 
experimentally on the North West division of the Bast Indian “a 








eo 











2. The Report, as far as can be judged, is favourable to the wrought- 
on way, which is constructed on a plan of Mr. Sibley, the Chief Engineer 
North Western section of the line. A small length only has, 
wever, been laid down,—1,000 yards in one place, and 14 miles in another; — 
F nf “the Chief Engineer of the Bengal division, Mr. Power, though an 
shea for a longitudinal iron road, considers this one too light. te 
8. Tt is alleged that a saving of 9 inches depth of ballast results from. 
-of this road, and, by taking credit for this saving, the iron 
wea costs in first: outlay about the same as the ordinary transverse wooden 
sleeper road. 

4, As the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal recommends stronglyathats 
the East Indian Railway should be doubled with an iron road, we forward 
these papers for information, as also a pamphlet describing some. improve- 
ments in permanent way material patented by Messrs. Shanks and 4 
of the Caleutta and South Eastern Railway Company. 


Documents accompanying. 


 -1,—Government of Bengal No, 1006 G, dated 3rd May 1866, with enclosure. 
_. 2.—Pamphilet describing certain improvements in permanent way material. 














Dated 15th June, 1866. 
I poh Stnuey, fsq., Chief Engineer, B. I, Railway, N. W. Provinces, 
To—Depuly Consg. Bugr.to Govt. of Bengal, in the P. W.D., Railway Branch. 


is The consideration which determines the full depth of ballast required is the thickness pro- 
vided below the bearing surface ; this is fixed on our line at 14 inches in the sleeper road, the 
bearing ‘surface is 13 inches below surface of rails, and the ballast is boxed mp. to within 3 







* 
















Me a total depth of 2 feet) to preserve the sleepers from Med zs 
2 teral motion. 
ugzht-iron road, the bearing surface is only 4 inches (instead of 13 inches sateen 
per ‘below surface of rails, thus effecting a clear saving of 9 inches, leaving = 
syste bearing surface, eee 


y from lateral motion in the wrought-iron road is mg aap sida by. the 
wieniene a ceive ent in the ballast. aa oy 





No, 19, dated Sth February, 1866, wel 
Penxpierox, Esq., Agent and Manager, Cy and 8. B. Railway caiiaig: a ‘ 
y. to Govt, ca suthe 2 ¥. Dept Aateey: Branch. 
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Of these 100,000 bowls, 92,441 zeached the Delhi District. 
habad reported having 9,165 broken, or more or less 3 he 
all that would be serviceable for even temporary purposes 
of which 86,844 were put into the permanent road, ly between 1 
Stations. — : . Saag 
Part was laid wholly with bowls, generally 7 pairs to the 20-feet rail; and with 
timber sleepers on each Hide of the rail Joint, and 's bei of bowls in q Sy Fete 














f ai Siete hae pe 
_ The former arrangement, th giving a little trouble at first from une yielding, i 
decidedly the best, arrangement, cross ties were at first placed only to eac aiteenas® hae 
=a of bowls, it was afterwards found necessary to put them to each pair, © = eae ab 
ns pea The bowl road is laid wholly on kunkur ballast, and care was taken to have it broken fine 
eve for packing inside the bowls. ‘ Uiw ‘ } 


This length of road has, from the first, been the worst length on the Delhi District, and 
has taken sencion and expense to keep it in anything like travellable condition, 


During the last six months, 1,410 bowls have been re-placed, but this does not at all re- 


by : 2 : resent the number actually broken, as, owing to the evils which arise from unequal packing, 

fea? the opening of the road is deferred until it ean be so no longer. ' nite eee 5 

here Any ballast that we can obtain, except hard clinker or stone (which would break the 

bai bowls), binds when broken and packed in the core; when a bowl is re-placed, if it be pa ke 

i slightly bichon oon its neighbour, the latter receives a blow and breaks like a biscuit in the 
w of the . / 


With a sharp Thames sand or analogous ballast, whichswould give a firm bed without: 
binding, this objection would be avoided. : dec rane 

Owing to the very unsatisfactory condition of the road, I had lately alength of 345 feet 
of the ie opened en fw eae? T append a Memorandum of the result, showing that 
out of 210 bowlsin the road, 90, or nearly 43, per cent. were broken, and that, in several cases, 
as many as 1] out of 14 under a pair of rails were broken, ear 
i: The use of Greaves’ pot sleepers in the North Western Provinces must be regarded as 
ue resulting in decided failure, i 

T should add that most of the road has been under the char of an Inspector who was 
on bowl roads in Madras. ri , Bend Lieried a 
___ In the correspondence forwarded from Bombay and Madras, it will be observed that’ the 

‘ of the bowl rs dwell less on the merits of the bowl sleepers than on the demerits 
the timber s! This course is no doubt admissible in discussing comparative merits; 
but, as it is that the object of this reference is rather to’ discover whet’ ieee tas 
system of P. W. M. for India, it is well to note the above fact. All who haye seen 
“mnuch of our cross sleeper road will be ready to admit, the extremely unsatisfactory 
__ of all but the very first class of sleepers, a é 
We have now a length in the Etawah District of inferior s 

_ Government Forest Agency, laid in 1861, of which nearly half have be 
- thajority of the remainder will probably have to be renewed within this year. 
_ We have parts of the same district laid with first class sleepers 12” 
“+ seareely any have been'as yet renewed. ape. pedal hy ciinsicrs 
~The avoidance of the evils attending the use of timber sleepers in this 
Let i in my opinion, lead to the use of cast-iron. } ; 

Even wate the behaviour of the pot, sleepers, when in the road, as 
_tatisuctory as it is docidedly the revere, sill the use of east-iron would be’ most 
_ as compared with wrought-iron, é Fei sya 


i 4 This a “4 ip et Y : Aish stip ich, ad y Pe beater th 
_ Ya tothe ong et of sported on weoondly te pete a a 
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| “There live di seven bowls under each rail, or 14 under each pair ; therefore, under 15 lengths, eis: 4 

| coca feet of road, there were (both rails) a total of 90 bowls Drokey out of 210,or 4285 

per cent. sitet 
 Talso found i in another place, under two.consecutive rails, the same side, 6 or 7 bowls broken * 

(ie) out of 1# bowls, 13 were broken. Fathi 

cy: Pi. Be pos ont ae COMIN: ag 

Agrenhdhiniied . Be | 

‘ ‘No. 776, dated let March, 1868, eer a 

Uys cee From—W. Bourne, Esq., Chief Engineer, i : 4 

Cobar apatite one) To-—Agént, East Indian Railway Company. Wey Aen 


Your No, 1125 G, dated 13th February 1866, 


to your letter until I had received ga Engineer’s half-yearly Report 
meet ee bad gre: pratt reports on the -seuly of the 
- eas ending’ June 1865 od Sipe 


Th ; upon which these reports were based are,—we laid a mile of inden ety 
ee Undal wes our coal traffic is heavy ; the road was carefully laid in and attended to. 
AD ilf was that the t amounted to i r cent, per annum in the first half-year, and. a 
r second half-year ; that the cost of maintenance in the first half-year 


















e main line, in fact, less rv that upon ‘the 


are emt with the same permanent-way and ballast, and it appears: from the 
ts, that. the bowls would favourably compete with the wooden sleeper road where. 
f aptorigr ‘speed slow, but on our: is Sp poten tape oat raat 
Csoea © eens aelpain diteie Sip ahaeik Deo, 
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TOE a. tnke ehid  aa ay Ci 
To—Seey. to Govt, of Madras, in the P. W. Dept., Railway B 
_f toque In 0.0, dated the 15th February it, No 580, 


submit the accompan 
Fen tone ee deed 30h Beranty the Agent and— 
Ee 










x Officers of the Madras Rail 
ghfom Loe Superintendent”'No. 100, dated 20th Magch advantages, or cnt to 


; _ from the use 
for Indian Railways, i in place of thillordinary timber sleepers. 
2, The chief points upon which the Government of India 
smoothness of the road, the wear and tear of rolling: 
breakages, the frequency of ‘accidents, and the ballast used, 
3. It will ‘be seen _that, upon each of these nog Siew opens 
~ enclosed are unanimous in advocati the use 
Sa pass sos itil + seth pe thie ooh 
somewhat mi opinion which he expressed u iss 
‘maintaining that, as regards smooth running, the oe — 
as is undoubtedly superior to the iron-sleeper road, states his 
pot sleeper road i is, on the ergo best and safest, and aandeae the cheapest d g 
of road.” He adds that, with proper attention to the ballasting, the difference in point of 
smoothness between the two Kings of road almost disappears, Mi 
ers 4, Cee tame Some Bowes se. eel saat ate 
Railway, has been already given, and, as will be seen from the + papers the oe 
of. Government now under reply, is very favourable to the use o acaet 


5. I have only to add that m experience leads me to recommend strongly 
lesii epee for Indian Railways, I believe that, when carefully packed with ; 
_ form an equally smooth and a much safer road than the best Pear rs Pp 

ndia, for mn as well as low rates of speed ; and that, taking into coundaeale Oa 
of “alate rf pop way, as well as of wear and tear to rolling-stock, oe 
saving will be found to result from the substitution of iron-sleepers for wooden ones, sir 4 
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No. 196, dated 29th March, 1866, 


f ee _ From—R. B. Exwiy, Esq., Agent and Manager, Madras Railway Comes “ wt “Aah 
-» To—Acting Consulting Engineer for Railways, Madras, 2 pos , 


-_Adverting to your communication of the 17th ultimo, No. 108, forwarding « pri 
e of Government, of the 15th ultimo, No, 530, I have the So ena: cae 
vores eat Chiat En waned ie ms ss, of cuagineeeind 
eae vantages of a wa: with cast-iron pot sleepers, as wrote 
line laid with acion big . co 
-*--@ As the conclusion arrived at by the Locomotive Superintendent, in his letter of 
; peice “ill was based upon insuificient data, 1 called upon that Officer for a fu 
} ato rep more oe experience in working over an iron road, and’ 
sbi «coy a Scab te Rp Sek ee 


gis abd PQ, en ach coal Ay Advice asia seek Bi sy 
«Raia, bloing that ere ECO ue n 
_ insured greater acciden’ its smoothness of sw ¥ pr 
SS The Reports which foo vere oa C 































y ‘ kirtsy pore, orn 
aking of the ‘North-West Line (the whole 
on ‘the gt an cay 4 ted che a 

only an imperishable per,, | an iron tie- " 
ratl, which of itself is a ard not possessed in a wooden sleeper 
ng of the rails; but whether this safety is 4 at a greater. 
nd tear of rolling-stock, is a point upon which the Locomotive Superintend- 
LO. | you. m be ‘ 7 iW! 


1e other r Ponts rforod to in the observations of the Govemor General it Council — 
y disposed of by the Engineering Department. 
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No. 5, dated 21st February, 1866, siete ae 
ee eh tee Ls a Esq., Deputy Chief Engineer, Permanent-Way, J 
2 . i tat — LoChief Engineer, Madras Railway Company. f 
T have to ack the receipt of the Acting Consulting Engineer's letter, No. 108 


of the 17th instant, with the printed Proceedings of Government which accompanied it, 


me X With reference to the 2nd pura. of the Observations of the Governor General in 
Council, I beg leave to remark as follows :— ; ee 
_ 3. Smoothness of road.—A road laid entirely with iron (on the Greaves’ Pot system) 
bears a very favourable comparison with one et wart ie timber sleepers. It requires a_ 
smaller number of men per mile to make good “ slacks” and unevenness of surface ; and, if 
provided with a tie-bar to each pair of pots, is less liable to irregularities of gauge. 
4. Wear and tear of rolling-stock.—Upon this subject, a reference must be made to. 
the Locomotive Superintendent. ake perth aliek pais ee 
BP ionate number breakages.—The number of break is exceedingly 
small. For instance, upon the Lee division of the South-West Line, eas which there ie rf ; 
very heavy traffic, it amounted, during the year 1865, to 544 pots, upon a total laid in 
the road of 283,559. his is equivalent to about 0191 per cent. Some months back, oe 
T made an examination of broken pots in the road, and I arriyed at the conclusion, that a aoe 
large proportion of the fractures were originally due to defective loading or unloading, and, 
‘not to concussions from rolling-stock after the pots were laid down. Pijerilee i 
| 6, Renewals.—During the year 1865, the cost of maintenance upon the North-West 
| Tne en ‘iron road throughout), including the renewals of fractured pots, averaged Rs, 61-5-11 


Upon the fourth division of the South West Lin (a road laid enti with timber 
sleepers) where there is less traffic than upon the North-West Line, it ave Rs. 182-6-9 
per mile per mensem, From these figures it will be seen that, upon a road laid with iron, a 
saying can be effected, comparing it with a wooden road, of 54 per cent. upon the cost of — 
maintenance, : ; 


Line en MaeneY of acoitents.—Before wo laid down iron-sleepers upon the South-West 


mane S be ae 
a SESE SP eR as eng Se MUR SED 
be hie Po Brae Se = aes ee 
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Tora a on. pwnl gcadices thrown off ibe alls. ering to ne paveing out of “ap! +5, 
yooden road. Since iron has been so extensively employed, we have together free be 
Eien giuidata’of this nature. In my opinion, an-iron road laid: with Greaves’ sleepers is 
Perfectly safe for trains at the highest speeds, Spoabe Boy atta} 
_ 8. Ballast and packing—The best description “of ballast is sand or sand and rotten 
te (m Laterite is objectionable, for the simple reason that it cakes during the 
Season, and retains moisture in wet weather ; in the first case causing a certain amount 
'Y tending to fracture the pots; and in the second, rendering it difficult to pack them 
‘ain an even surface. The packing is effected by means of a rammer or crow-bar, 
through two circular holes cast in the side of the pot. gehen Bis tei 
. ‘be interesting to learn whether the Locomotive Superintendent has had 
opinion expressed in his letter of the 12th June 1863, with respect. to the 
however, one may judge by the recent very favonrable returns of the cost of 
ild imagine that its affect upon our rolling-stock would not be more prejudicial 
Jaid pagicely. with timber sleepers, ; 
ae Y wy i ytd eh 
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n good working order the last half-year, | 
sleepers, most of which had been in the road 
have been large, amounting to 9,287 iron and 2,365 wooden : 
«Pt Br er gam a sthee shen baal emands the most seriou 
ation, their rapid decay being one cause of the great expense of the maintenance. 
- “The teak jungles in the neighbourhood of the line cannot supply the requisi 
of sleepers. It is, therefore, necessary that some means should be ‘to meet ti 
of obtaining them at a reasonable rate, or that a substitute for such ti nber be ob 
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_. Phe cast-iron pot sleeper, taki all the cireumstances into consideration, ma perhaps, 
ae ee ye ag AN Bs prt dhs Ha 
| “One great objection to them is said to be that they break or split if sand oni 









ballast is not used, and as this cannot always be procured, excepting at a large cost, 
perhaps, be a certain amodnt of loss from this cause.” ae tae 








“Another objection is, that if a train gets off the line the breakage in very large.” — 
|. # Both these objections maybe trae, but the breakage from the above ¢ menet be 

bar _ large indeed if it equals the cost of renewing and other consequent expe on > use 

ke of jtingle-wood sleepers, amounting, as the renewals have done this half-year, to 51,497 
gets Memo. by Cartats ‘Surnanv Osnonn, B..N., Agént, Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 

ae gm the Tron Permanent. Way or Pot Sleepers used on the Egyptian Railway. cee 
* ae + p ot y 


writ the consent of the Directors of the Great Tndian | Reniowala ~Badiway--0 ny, I 
spent the interval between a mail for Bombay passing t re a yc i 
information on the result of the long i seve the Railwa 0 ale in that country, of the 
ency and. working of a line laid entirely on iron pot s instead of the ordinar 
oden sleeper used in British India. The following Paley is an abstract. of a mags 
of notes made on the subject, and I am. deeply indebted to every one whom I consulted in 
Egypt for their kind assistance and willingness to furnish all information on the subject... 
Colonel Stanton, R. E., Her Majesty’s Consul General in t, kindly allowed: me to 
a Report he was making 40 our Government upon the Subject of the iron sleepers, and 
‘My enquiries fully confirmed the satisfactory nature of the opinion he expressed as to the efficacy 
of the iron got sleeper sn tis-ber foc a pesasnent-say phere ah 
Mr. Hardeastle, Mr. Perry, and Abul Meyd Effendi, Civil Engineers in charge of differ- 
ent Sections of the sige all concurred in, saying that, after eleven years’ experience, the 
pot sleeper invented by Mr. Stephenson appears equally well calculated for sandy soil, the 
tich black loam of the valley of the Nile (very similar to the black soil of India), or the hard 
_ unyielding surface of the country and cuttings between Cairo and Suez.” ett 2 
A large proportion of the pot sleepers introduced by Mr. Stephenson some fourteen years 
: are still in excellent ition, and it appears to me that they were of a better sie 
; those more recently introduced into Egypt, so far as the quality of the iron was con s 
although there is no doubt that the form and shape have improved. i a Oat en 
_ Edington’s, of Glasgow, slee (pattern 1865) has a longer bearing for the the 
crown of the sleeper, and the pot s pine: itself. is pad Bah thicker in hs deed u « ( 
old pattern, This appears to be a considerable improvement, whilst Messrs. Greaves’ pate 
ere, —o- e —_ — in viene of one * the “ ee f ner 
ay ay Inspectors, admirably for rock-cuttings, or in aces where sleeper was 
ilahla to wish, Shien tenes the ballast to a hard unyielding surface. Fils Aletheia Sag 
But, irrespective of the form of the pot sleeper, it was ve i ; 3 
depended upon the quality of the iron of Cate sleeper is su 
of the wood does in a wooden sleeper. 2 FR i 3: 
__, The rule throughout the Egyptian Railway is to have seven pairs 0 
_ rail, and they average twenty-one feet in h. Of thihes ‘bavet 4 +2 
"iron tie-bars, and experience has shown that it is by no means advantageous 
; goons proportion of pot sleepers, whether it be on curves or inclines however 
Mv Pe th Nea ‘ ay 
* oe The reason for this may be easily understood, when it 
with a en must be to preserve the gauge. wi t 
cu a Clasticity of the sosd! observed two culties af wight chains e 
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the pot 
| before the sleeper is laid down, This wi 
lled, not working its way down to the ‘rock ; 
Z one, I observed the edge ofthe sleeper quite down 
rface, without any injury appearing to ococur to it—the Anterior of 
was, of course, in all such cases well packed with ballast. ions 
“< d int, near Lake Mereotis, where the line had become perfectly rigid, and had 
PN a gi algamation of lime, sand, and iron, a hard con Seaviie: Fe gens did 
sar to break in a greater proportion than elsewhere ; the remedy for this was simply lifting 
the sleeper and relieving -it,so as to restore the necessary elasticity to the road yet 
‘stock, however, did not appear to suffer there more than elsewhere on theline, 7 
_ On rocky surfaces, as well as where there is much lime in the soil, and the iron is disposed 
nd wath it, at is always best to lift the pots slightly at intervals of time so as to insure due 
- elasticity. I his is done, they will stand for a long period. On earth banks which have con- 
, or on, sand, the pot sleepers require but little expenditure of labour, and I was in- 
“formed that, ‘with a road once in good order, one-half per cent. per annum was the average re- 
pairs of pot sleepers. : 


Tn the main line Station of Alexandria, where there is a good deal of heavy shunting 
constantly going on, I was‘shown iron sleepers that had been down eight years, and were 


as good as ever. 


The maintenance of the permanent-way in Egypt is in cost a mere bagatelle to that 
















of the Indian Railways, andis carried on by a body of old soldiers who have gone through the 
first period of apes f Service, under the control of an old Officer. These are paid from the 
_ Railway Revenue, and instructed by the Railway Engineers, 


.. I was told that the proportion of one Plate-layer to every five miles of road was sufficient 
to maintain a single line of rails after the road was once in good order. The condition 
ae eeeanwey appeared to me to be better than the major portion of our own 
be ‘ bs ig 

- From George Betts , the Agent and General Superintendent of the Viceroy, as well 
as from the Locomotive Superintendent, I learned that they were both convinced of the supe- 
jority of an iron permanent-way over a wooden one in every respect. The Locomotive 
‘Superintendent allowed that he had been at first, like most people, prejudiced against the pot 
Sleeper, from an idea that its non-clasticity would injure the rolling-stock material ; but both 
these gentlemen were convinced that the perfection of the gauge, the ease with which the 
_ road was maintained in a country where skilled labour was quite as difficult to be obtained us 
‘in India, and the safety with which, at a great speed, heavy weights were carried by Native 


Drivers over such a road, placed the iron permanent-way far before wooden sleepers for all Rail- 
running off the rails was almost unknown in ‘Egypt, although the Drivers, even.moré 
be given of this was the fact that, unless the tie-bars carry away, the road with 
Railways, Hero trains have frequently run off, and life has been either lost or en red, 
wal 
ps ; 
or the engine ould not have run 
, ; lexan 

road is considered the speed of ‘a mile a minute. Indeed, I was assured on pretty 


- good aut ity, that the express in making up time.often attained that, or a higher rate. The 
_ Seeds trains on the Egyptian Railway are, T suppose, the heaviest that have ever been work. — 
” ight “a permanent-way, | e majority of the rails being only sixty-five pounds per 


r goods engines ate very large and powerful ones, some of the French engines 
i ay Naima isbeihy so fica) ne tt Ghat Locomotives. The goods trains 
5 Oa often com rise from forty to fifty wagons, avenge eleven tons 

_a98 gross weight when loadéd,* and the speed ranges from twenty to 
iy miles per hour. Ceiba a sat sei ig 
inline Sinacle Skee rae 

ing such a system on ih ‘ilw ER . 
tion’ ‘of the line, I Seah Wy seve taki Sa ag niyo mile 8 of rails 
s; and re etree scab ‘to insure the 

ying the traffic with safety, and to reduce the expense of maintenance, 


N 


















Way purposes in Eastern countries. 

an T was assured by all Departments, that, except in collisions, the case of an engine or 

than in dia, constantly make up time by running at a reckless speed. The only explanation 
pot sleepers must always be in gauge. ag 

I need not point out how much this is at variance with our own expetience on our Indian 

thout any assignable cause. Our Permanent-way Inspectors generally declare the laid 

yr a ec} ag have been in gauge when it is very certain that it could not have been 

off, hey 
The A} Be, appre train now travels at the rate of forty miles per hour, and the 
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in ’ avily loaded wa; 
of any he asi prise cannot be felt _ after o 
lin, Aaoieoad dpoehd tr onmne dl AS, iy wulfer for 
short onan ma of dry weather the workmen aga 
om small attention during the remainder of the ye: 
Moly ed efficient system of permanent-way in good 

The ore gue opinion of the results of this system, after 12 yéars’ 

to settle the hegre as to its merits, but I will endeavour to 
details on the subject. 


Dated 4th Tune, 1866. 


aj ae Bawtox, Eaq,, H. Ms Acting Chen Fhe at tina, ox 
To—Tux Ean or Cuarenpon, K. G. vena 


honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Torin eG 


last, and to report that no cast-iron slee have re es em} 
any of the Railways Pore win ploy 


Sait peflleice. 0 t you Thordship's Ss Nor 85 of the 3 


cael honour to transmit herewith copy of a Report, which has : 
kenham, First Secretary to this Legation, relative to cast-iron php grt. Le 
will perceive that no speed sufficient to test the merits of these sleepers is employed 


ed 9th July, 1866. 3 
eine PaKkeNHAM, Beil # Syl the Bravlin Legation at Rio de 
To—E. Tuornton, Esq., C. B. Feo 

gale No. § 
which I have apes: Fon Kis weatject frou Rail ite y Eng 
. who, I thought, in ed iA he em he 
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CALCUTTA, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1866. 








FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. " 
Viceregal Camp, Agra, 21st November 1866. 

On Tuesday, the 20th November, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General of India received the under-mentioned Princes, Chiefs, and Native Gentlenien re 
in Public Durbar :— *; 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, G. C, 8. I., and 9 attendant Sirdars. ‘ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore, G.C, 8. 1., and 9 attendant Sirdars. ‘ 

His Highness the Maharajah of Jodhpore, G. C. 8. 1,, and 9 attendant Sirdars. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, G. C. 8. I., and 9 attendant Sirdars. 

The Maharao of Kotah, with 6 attendant Sirdars, 

The Maharaja of Kishenguth, do. do. 

The Maharaja of Bhurtpore, do, do. 

The Maharao Raja of Ulwur, do, do. 

The Nawab of .Tonk, do. do. 

The Maharaj Rana of Dholepore, do. do. . 
The Maharaj Rana of Jhalawur, do, do. P 

The Maharaja of Oorcha, do, do. 

The Maharawut of Pertabgurh, do. do. 

The Rao Maharaja of Duttia, do. do. 

The Raja of Sumpthur, do, do. 

The Maharaja of Chirkaree, do, do, 

The Raja of Bijawur, do. do, ; 
The Raja of Chutterpore, do. do. ae 
The Raja ofSureela, with 3 attendant’ Sirdars. ‘ 
ao Rais of ee ~ do. ts 

‘ Vageerdar of Alipoora, 0. do. t “ 
Mirzah Feyazooddeen rf 
Mirza Mahomed Saeed Bukht : 
Mirza Laul . * 
wee Re nae Members of the Ex-Royal Family of Delhi. Bs 
Mirza Raheemooddeen iid 
Mirza Mohamed Mohsan Bukht 
Mirza Mohamed Azeezooddeen Bukht 7 
The Hon’ble. the Maharaja of Vizianagram, K, ©. S, L., and son (Madras). A 
‘he Mabaraja of Bulrampore, K. C, 8, I, (Oudh). i 
_ The Maharaja of Bhadower (N. W. P.) ‘ iy 
} The Maharaja of Doomraon (N; W. P.), and nephew. “a 
The Maharaja of Deo, K. C.8, I. (Bengal). ay A) : i cs 
Mabaraja Sir Jeymungul Singh of Gidhore, K. ©, 8. I, (Bengal). my 


Sir Dinkur Rao, K. 0, S. I. (N. W. P.) 


Fof Bikram: (N. W. 
oof Btawab,O.8) 
OF Tagpooe 





umvihe Foreign Office 
as * he. 
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. Durbar who have acquired a reputation in this way. I ey mention Maharajah Scindia and 
























Britiili Goverment cctitete dd: must extend to your 


ww territories, you 
of their own lands can ‘a this; a ‘hey only can do it by and J 
They have plenty of time to do. all is Necessary, if they have only the ~ Chiefs have abuyy 
time for their own pleasures and a ts; indeed many of them have more re than they g 


employ ; and are often weary from want of something to interest them. Others again. y 
time in disputes with their neighbours, in quarrels with their feudatories, and even in ‘till 
satisfactory ways. 3 ' eit a 

| 


Waste ‘thy 


< 7 tT | 
“Tf a Chief will neglect his own proper duty, the care.of his State, how can he “— that a Deny 
will perform it. properly for him? Good laws and well-selected officials careful ly supervised 
necessary to insure good government. An efficient Police and a well-managed.revenue are 


desirable, so that people may live in safety and enjoy the fruits of their industry. Schools. for 


education of the young, and Hospitals for the cure of the sick, should also be’ established, 

Chiefs are perhaps in debt, and would find it difficult to do much in the way I have sk 

But other Chiefs have abundant revenues; and all I ask is that every Ruler should act 
cording to his means. Some among you vie with each other for precedence, and feel aggrieved at 
position which they oceupy. How much more to the purpose would it be if all would try, which 
govern his country in the wisest manner: in this way there is abundance of scope for all. The Briti 
Government will honor that Chief most who. excels in the good management of his people ; 
does most to put down crime and improve the condition of his country. There are Chiefs in 






Begum of Bhopal. The death of the late Nawab Ghous Khan of Jowra was a cause of grief to 
for I have heard that he was a wise and beneficent Ruler. The Raja of Seetamow in Malwa 
now 90 years old, and yet it is said that he manages his country very well. ‘The Raja of Khet 
in Jeypore has been publicly honored for the wise arrangements he has made in his lands. It jj 
mea very great pleasure when I hear of the meritorious conduct of any Chief, andI try and ma 
this known, so as to encourage other Rulers to follow his example. 


“ Kings and Chiefs in former times had no idea of opening out their countries. ‘They often liv 
in difficulty and almost inaccessible positions, surrounding their Palaces with all kinds of fortificatn 
ont of which they seldom ventured to any distance ; and then only when attended by as many. soldi 
and armed followers as they could muster, As to travelling to see the wonders of other countries, su 
an idea neyer entered their minds; or if it did, it was dismissed as utterly impracticable, © Now ¢ 
Princes of] Hindoostan have little hesitation in moving from one place to another at a distance fro 
their own Territories, and some Ghiefs have become so enlightened and far-seeing as to be willing t 
have roads made through the length and breadth of their lands, and some have contributed annual 
considerable sums for this purpose. I hope that others will follow their example, and do all’ they « 
to eonstruct roads, canals, and wells in their country, thus enriching themselves and their people. 


“T will now conclude by wishing you all again a welcome to Agra, and trust that what you wi 
have seen and heard, and the general reception you have received, may mak@ you long remember thi 


Durbar. I have but one object, namely, that you should try and govern your people well, and th 
conduce to your own good name and their happiness,” 


After the usual concluding ceremonies, thé Viceroy and Governor General | 
the Durbar under a Royal Salute, accompanied by the Lieutenant Governors, th 
Commander-inChief, and'the Personal Staff. 


, ' By Order, 
J. W. 8. WYLLIE, 
, Under Seey. to the Govt. of India, 
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NOTIFICATION: 


His Biatiéllency the Viceroy and Govern General will hold a Levee at oad 
. a a ve oi 
aent House on Thursday the 6th instant at 11 o’clock A. x. ’ in 


> 
~ Gentlemen attending the Levee are aga to niring two cards with thie 
ames legibly written on each ; one, ‘ll d 


fomaa the second t> thetAlderdec Camp § rm vf 


Gentlemen purposing to attend the Levee are requested to send their cards’ i the ‘ 
ide-de-Camp in waiting before 4 r. w. on the 5th instant, 


The carriages of gentlemen (except suet aBhave the Private Entree) attending 
e Levee will enter by the North-east Ge, st set down at the foot of the Grand Stair- 
se, and * eg out by the North or North- west cate | en - ‘A 
5 Fa . oe 
Pe ce : ae s 

es e SEYMOUR BLANE, Lieut. Colonel, 
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4, The Chart for 1864-65 has, under the orders of the Chief Commis. 
sioner, been prepared and —— d by Mr. Hope, with various Abstracts 
and Tables, and a Report reiéwing the facts deducible from the Returns fur. 
nished. The Report notices the irregularity in the submission of the Returns, 
the imperfect nature of the information afforded in ‘many, and offers sug. 
gestions in view to rendering the Returns more practically useful in future, 





5, With reference, first, to the agency to be employed in the prepara- 
tion .of future Charts of the kind, His Excellency in Council has determined 
that the work shall be‘done in the Public Works Department under the 
Chief Commissioner, British Burmah, until the return from leave of Colonel 
Fraser, when the subject can be re-considered. Mr. Hope, or any other duly 
qualified Officer, might be employed by the Ohief Commissioner. 


6. Before proceeding to notice the several points in the Report which 
call for orders, the Governor General in Council observes’ that it is desirable 
that the Calendar, and not the Financial, year should be adopted for future 
Charts and Reports. In preparing the next Chart, therefore, all wrecks from 
the Ist January 1865 to 81st December 1865 should be included, although 
the present Report and Chart contain all wrecks up to 30th April 1865. 


7. The various points noticed in the Report which appear to call for 
remarks or orders are— , 


(1).—Mr. Hope points out the difficulties he has had to contend with 
from the want of proper Charts of the Coasts, 
and calls attention 'to a suggestion made by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser, that an outline Chart of the whole of 
the Coasts, from the Indus to Singapoor, should be prepared in 
the Marine Department, to a seale suitable for this particular 
purpose, and be lithographed in the Surveyor General’s Office. 
Mr. Hope offers an opinion ‘that, if enlarged plans.of harbours, 
and those narrow and dangerous estuaries and arms of the sea 
which are much frequented, ‘were given, the general Chart 
might well, and most conveniently, be on a small scale. 


Para. 3 of Report. 


8. ‘This point will be referred for consideration in ‘the Home 
Department. : 


(2).—Incompleteness of, and inaceuracies in, Returns. See paras, 
4, 11, 18, 18, 20, 21,24, 25, 29, and 30 of the Report. 


‘9. The attention of the Officers concerned in the preparation of the 
Return should be drawn to the necessity for complete accuracy in the 
manner of filling in the various columns, and of giving as .full information 
as possible under the various headings. a 


- YO. When incomplete Returns are-#ibmitted, the Local Government 
should return them for the necessary additional information, and the'Offieet 









entrusted with the preparation of the Chart should himself call, through the 
proper channel, ‘for any particulars which be may consider necessary. 

11. With reference to para. 24, the Governor General in Council 
observes that the Returns shonld include all wrecks reported to the Local 
Government in any month. In cases in which an enquiry is pending, the 
results of the enquiry should be given in a subsequent Report. 





(3).—Mr. Hope’s suggestions for modifications in the form of Wreck 
fig Returns. , 


12. A column should be added showing whether the wrecks occurred 
during darkness or during daylight ; the latitude and longitude should 
be invariably given; and information as to the value of cargo lost should 
be supplied when practicable. 


18, The present Chart cannot be considered of much practical value, 
but the Governor General in Council considers that it should be published 
‘in connexion with these remarks. 





Orprr.—Ordered, that a copy of the Report, with the Tables and 
Chart, and of this Resolution, be forwarded to the Home Department for 
consideration of the point referred to in para. 8, and with a request 
that the papers may be published inthe Supplement to the Gazette of India. 

Ordered also, that copies of the Report, &., be forwarded to the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah, and to the Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, and the 
Colonial Secretary at Colombo, for information. 


Also that the matter be reported to the Secretary of State. 


. , Report to idtlnastiy Wreck Chart for 1864-65. 
Tn continuation of the correspondence noted in the margin, the fol- 


ing d ts are submitted 
Letter No, ; 24.» dated,80th June 1866, from Of, Secy. lowing documen itted, 
‘tothe Chief Commr., British Burmah, P. W. D., to Secy. to On behalf of Lieutenan t-Odlonel 


Sepa Bases Boge ile terme mie ore, Ming A. Fraser, C. B., R. E., Superin- 

Latter No, ;¢zj dated 9th July 1966, from ditto to ditto. tendent of Lighthouses, for the 

Bo Se Hag fo Sag So ode aE We consideration of the Government 
. ye? of India wr 

1. Published Chart of the Bay of Bengal, hy 

Imray, with the positions and names of 

the wrecks reported in 1864-65 laid 


L.—Wreek Chart. down in zed, 
a 2. Published'Chart of the West Coast of India, 
"Sabb? Sarin Sd » ‘from Cape Comorin to Bombay, by Imray, 
Deter at? bar allo _ with wrecks marked as above. » ) 
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- hte ea? British. partment, No. #°,. dated Sth. June 1865 (annexed) 
"hn 4s -» Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser requested him to obtain thy 





Major Oliphant Officiating. Secretary 







permission of the Chief Commissioner to take up thé matter of the Wree} 
Chart, and stated that his objects had been,—lst, to show on a Chart. the 
positions of wrecks; 2nd, to show concisely the general causes of losses at 
sea, and to show, or suggest, or cause enquiry in regard to any means oj 
preventing them in future; 8rd, to give a table of the loss of life, cargo, 
and ships, with an estimate of the probable value of property destroyed, 


6. As Colonel Fraser was obliged to go home before he had time even 

to examine the returns received, I am unable to give 

wane, = * even an idea of what deductions he would have drawn 

from them, or of what suggestions he might have 

made as to means of prevention. All that I have thought it right to 

do has been to show as clearly as possible, in the tables herewith submitted, 

the statistics of the subject, and then, as I now proceed to do, to make a 

few remarks on the facts disclosed, and on the points which it seems to 

me should be attended to in the future preparation of returns on this 
subject. 


7. I desiderated an inspection of the Wreck Chart which is prepared 
annually for Great Britain, as I might then have been 
Chart dante ** Wreck better able to treat of the similar subject in India, 
but I have failed to find‘a copy in Calcutta. The 
Assistant Secretary in Calcutta informs me that no copy is to be found 
in the Home Office. I much doubt, however, whether much analogy would 
be found to exist where the facts and circumstances are so diverse. Here, 
on a coast line of between 4 and 5,000 miles, only 50 wrecks (including those 
of small Native craft) have been reported in one year, though that is me: 
morable as the year of raz Cycionn ; whereas, in Great Britain and Treland, 
with a smaller coast line, I imagine the wrecks must amount to hundreds. 


8. The question then must be viewed in its own light; and it appears 
to me that it should be considered as it relates—/irs/, 
to Curae and Suasons; second, to GroaraPnrcan 
Dancers; ¢hird, to the state of Hyprocrarnica, Scrence, é. ¢., the degree 
of accuracy with which the coast and its dangers have been surveyed and 
laid down on the charts; fourth, to the state and security of the various 
Hanrzoups on the coast, and the provision made thereat, by buoying, 


Division of subject. 


for seéuring easy and safe entrance and exit; Jfth, to Lacurnovses 


and Bracons; and sizth, to the provision which may exist for uNeumy into 
the causes of wrecks, and for the Puntsumenr of those owing to whose 
neglect or ignorance the wrecks may have occurred. oS Saget ES 


® ; Trem 









9.» Lffects of Climate and Seasons.—First, then, as to Climate-— 
ables IIT and IV show'the number of wrecks in each month, reported from 
each Province. The six months of the South-west monsoon, the stormy 
season, show 28 wrecks out of a total in the year of 50,—not much in 
excess of those which happened during the six months of the North-east 
monsoon. But Table VII shows that only 18 of the wrecks, reported in 
May to October, were owing to stress of weather, while (deducting the case 
of the Blondell, wrecked in the Rangoon River) 8 of the wrecks 
reported in November to April happened also from th*t cause. The re- 
gularity of the seasons in India almost divides the year into a shipping 
and a non-shipping season, and this accounts for the comparatively small 
proportion of wrecks occurring, during the South-west monsoon, owing to 
stress of weather. There are much fewer ships at sea, and therefore few 
wrecks. For instance, the Ports of British Burmah, which in the months 
of February and March contain about 350 ships, are almost literally deserted 
‘for months during the bad weather. But this is also partly owing to the 
fact that, the staple export of British Burmah, rice, comes into the market 
during the fine weather, and every exertion is made to have it shipped 
away before the change of the monsoon, 


10. The great feature ofathe year 1864, as regards the weather, was 
“map Cycione” of 5th October. This was, however, a local occurrence, and 
out of ‘the five wrecks reported in that month, only three were caused by the 
“Oyclone,” viz., that of the Mail Steamer Persia, which foundered at 
sea, on her voyage from kyab to Calcutta, and those of the Light Ships » 
Krishna and Hope, which were driven from their moorings, and never 
again heard of. This is the whole of the information furnished in the 
returns as to the disasters caused by “the Cyclone,” and thus what migho 
have been an interesting feature in this report is wanting. I do not consider 
that wrecks, from whatever cause, happening fairly inside a river, ought to 
have a place in a report of this nature. But there must have been, and, 
indeed, it was reported that there had been, other wrecks caused by the 
Cyclone, the particulars of which have never been furnished. 


11. The month of November 1864 opened on the Madras coast 
with aviolent gale, in which five vessels were driven on shore. This gale, 
however, does not appear to have been destructive elsewhere, unless its 
dregs caused the loss of the unknown ship on the coast of Ceylon near 
Trincomalee. The month of December is the only one during which no 
wreck occurred, unless the wreck of the Blondell be disregarded, as 
having occurred in a river, and then the month of February may é con- 
joined with it. Perhaps also, the wreck of a small Native craft in Balasore 
roads, which is stated to have been old and leaky, may also be eliminated, 
and we should then have 3 months, May and December 1864, and February 
1865, during which no wrecks occurred: of these, May is in some localities 













sf i 18. Fifth—Lighthouses and Beltcons.—No wreck reported in 
seems to bear on the question of the efficiency, ‘or the want, 
houses, except the wreck of the Marathon, 324 tons, on the 
Shoal. But indeed this cannot with certainty be known, in 
absence of information as to whether the wrecks oceurred by 
or by night.” In a Wreck Report I think that a column 
whether the wrecks occurred during darkness, or during day-li 
important, and, indeed, indispensable item. The Marathon was boun 
from Rangoon to the United Kingdom, laden with rice, in the month o 
August 1864, and she was lost on the Krishna Shoal, which lies 70 to 8( 
miles south-west of the mouth of the Rangoon River. It is not stated a 
~awhat hour of the twenty-four she ran on the shoal: but the cause is stated te 
. have ‘been “thick, squally weather; no sights obtainable.” This shoal i 
almost at the turning point for vessels making a course between Rangoor 
-and Calcutta. The Marathon ought to have had more offing, but had 

_ © the’ Lighthouse then existed, which has been proposed by Lieutenant. 
oar ~ Golonel Fraser, and is now under construction at home, it would have shown 


this vessel her position, possibly in time to allow her to haul off, whether by 
night or day. ] 














& 












19. Sivth.—Engquiry into causes of wrecks, and punishment. for 
neglect.—Table VII shows that four wrecks were caused by the neglect or 
unskilfulness of those in command of the vessels, and three by the fault of 
the Pilots in charge. From these I would be disposed to deduet the Mar- 
Garet Davis, wrecked by neglect of the Pilot in the River Hooghly, but, if 
that remains in the list, I would add the Blondell, which, as suggested in 
para. 17, was probably wrecked from the same-cause, though the fog bore the 
blame. ‘That is, either 12 or 16 per cent. of the total wrecks was caused by. 
neglect. And it is highly probable that some of the Bombay cases still, 
for all I know, “ pending enquiry,” may be attributable'to the same cause, _ 
20. Where so considerable a proportion of the wrecks is tra able. 
_Bnguiry and punisiment must to culpable neglect, it is evident that a strict enquiry 
. sete pt into the cause of every wreck, by competent 
authority, and a prompt. and severe punishment following on the 
must have a beneficial effect.. I would suggest that, in future 
‘exact terms or purport of the decision of the Court of En: 

sYeference to dates, and that in cases where t 
‘date’ of dabimission ‘of the ‘reps 
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Inthe case, however, of the wrecks on the Eastern Sand, Ran oon 
fe Sis River, already referred to, it would have been satisfactory 
~~" to kriow whether the cause assigned, “ believed to be error 
ometers,” was really accepted by the Court of Enquiry in its deci 
. Ibis scarcely credible that any such errors could have existed as to 
e the wrecks of two vessels within a week of each other, and almost in 
same spot, within sight of land, and almost directly after dismissing 
Pilots. The Sirocco’ was bound from Rangoon to Colombo. She must 
either have turned in her course, which might have happened fréin.error in 
her compasses, or must have steered, or drifted, in a direction “opposite ‘to 
“her course, from the moment of leaving the outer buoy,. and when 
in full sight of the land, or in soundings which ought «to have 
‘guided her. In. the same way, the Gebroeda Hintman, bound to Penang, _ 
must have turned at least at right angles to her course. There was no 
stress of weather. The North-west monsoon did not burst until several 
days after these wrecks occwled. I think that these, and other cases I 
atc of improvneat in =. ae to, will seta 27 sane of en- 
pnepnie ecloes ge § greater precision and definitiveness in the 

preparation of these returns, if they are to be of any 

use for the purposes of a Wreck Chart. TI would suggest also whether the 
form prescribed might not be amplified, and whether. the local departments 
who reeeive them might not scrutinize them before forwarding them to the 
Government of India, and call for explanation or further information where 
it:may seem to be wanting. 


va 

20. Tt will be seen that several Native craft have been wrecked owing 
tothe ignorance or neglect of Natives in charge. I am not aware whether 
any test either of the competency of the men in charge, or of the seaworthi- 
“ness of the vessel, is exacted by Government in the case of Native craft car- 
tying the British flag. But the necessity for some such precautions is, I think, 
evident from the fact that one small vessel, of only 34 tons, had more than 11 
lives to lose, for the Master escaped, and was then (query, then only ?) pro- 
mM incompetent, and that from another vessel of but 166 tons, the 
: Armitage, which was wrecked in June 1864, on the Coast of Ceylon, 
lect to keep a proper log, no less than 426 lives were saved. 


‘shall now conclude by a few remarks upon the facts brought. 
su, Out in the accompanying Tables. Table T shows the . 
monthly returns which have been received, and the 
orted in each. From Bengal, returns haye been — 
Attendant in Calcutta from 5 Districts, viz, . 
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under 200 tons. Native craft, however, sometimes range higher; two were 
wrecked which were between 800 and 400 tons, and one, the City of Poonah 
an Arab vessel, which, was 800 tons, might be styled a Native vessel, if it was 
commanded by Natives ; but there is no information on this point, The total 
tonnage of the 42 wrecks, as to which information on 
this head is furnished, was 22,848, giving an aver. . 
age of 582 tons. As already mentioned, the tonnage of eight vessels is not 
reported, but adding at the average rate, we have a total tonnage, for 50 
vessels wrecked, of 26,599. : 

32. In Table VIT, T have classified the causes of wreck. Stress of 

Table VII. Causes of wreck. C4ther, of course, holds the first place, giving 27 
en ee apes wrecks, or 54 per cent. To these would probably fall to 
be added several of the eight, wrecks whose cause is not reported. Under 
mishap, which comes next, giving 9, I have  in- 
cluded wrecks from causes apparently beyond control, 
such as fire, sunken rocks, missing stays, error of chronometers, and leaks,’ 
Thave already thrown doubt on the propriety of attributing two of these to 
error of chronometers ; but, on the other hand, probably one or more of 
those wrecks whose cause is not reported would fall to be classed under 
mishap. 

33. Under these heads, two wrecks are remarkable, those of. the 
Oliva and Hydaspe. The cause of the former, “ igno- 
rance of the Chief Officer, who allowed the ship to 
drift,” may be accepted, if it means “ignorance of current or tides, ” but 
I should think “ neglect” would be a better term to give it. In this case 
especially, it ought to have been stated whether the wreck occurred in day- 
light or darkness. The wreck of the Hydaspe, which was run ashore at 
full-speed, in daylight, was a most flagrant case, but as it is doubtful whether 
it was in British waters, nothing more need be said. 

34. The only other point in the tables worthy of notice, is the number 
of vessels sailing under each flag. Including Native 
craft, 76 per cent. of the whole were British; 
‘10 per cent. French (tonnage of 8 = 1,915, tons of 2 not stated); 4 per 
cent. American (tonnage 1,164) ; 4 per cent. Bremen (tonnage 825); 2 per 
cent. Hamburg (tonnage not stated); 2 per cent. Dutch (tonnage 450); 
and 2 per cent. unknown (tonnage also unknown). 

35. In conclusion, it may be thought that this Report is somewhat 
too long, but I haye found much to comment on as regards the incomplete- 
ness of the materials I had to work with, and many suggestions to make 
with regard to the preparation of Wreck Returns for the future: if these 
suggestions should meet with the approval of Government, the preparation 
of future Reports will be a comparatively simple matter. 
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, . “4 1 
jane ; ea 7 4 8 
r J 7 5 2 
age bilan 7 8,590 6 5 11 | Incomplete. 
mber on “ 1 624 1 1 
stober ‘ 6 | * 479. 3 8 the Very incomplete : the 
4 ; “Great Cyclone” month. 
November 9 3,375 * 4 4 15 | Tneomplete. 
: ' . * 
December ood ie ; J b ‘ 
1865, | * 
January =... pany 5 2,867 4 2 | 4 | Incomplete. 
‘ebruary 1 630 1 1 Wreck in river. 
‘arch 4 2,549 8 2 | Several | Incomplete. 
pril 3 2,295 1 ie 2 | Ditto, 
Total 50 | 22,943 a 
{ i] 
_- -—— -—-- ~ _ 0 
No. V. 


Abstract showing total Wrecks reported by each Government. or Administration, from \st May 
1864 to 30¢h April 1865. 




















Not stated 


Numper Nuxrmmn |[NUBER 
GovERNMeEnts. or |Toxxaae.| or | oe 
Wrecks. mavesegect cae 
one ia - Vise =a 
! 
‘Bengal vay “ | 5 357 2 2 | Several | Very imperfect, 
ombay. = | 8 | 4,909 6 2 r 
ee | 
| aad 4,263 | 8 7 1K 
British Burmah — ... 17 8854 | 11 7 | 18 | 
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Government Bombay, to the to the Go 
ent; —(dated Bonibay Castle, Bth ‘November tase ai fee 
to transihit the accorphayi copy of a letter from the Director, ( ‘ 
and Sub-marine be i Eibatltting hea from the 'Traflie Manager as 
ng the manner in which messages were transmitted between Co: 
from January to July of the present year, and the time they occupied in 
wary to April. : 
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0 rom A Js Waxrow, Es - Director, Mekran Coast and Sub-marine 7) h, to Acty. Secy. to th 

ages em i a a of Piaber-~e 1041, dated 16th Fo each ty! bs a . a 
se ‘have the honor to submit an interesting letter from the Traffic Manager with statistios 3 
No. 112, dated 15th October 1866, Which I think clearly prove that the Ottoman Telegraph 


artment continues to improve in efficienc , and that ¢ 
number of the delays in through messages occur between Englan 














greater d and Con. — 
stantinople. ¥ Saar 

ie % * . 

feet ysl wi MY a 

be “a 

i x . 

“Front A. » Brasner, Esq., Traffi Manager, to the Director, Mekran Coast and Sub-marine Tel h,—(No. 1125, 

sie ee ei dated 15th October 1866.) 3 di Tocukdth 


oe I have the honor to report that the accompanying Traffic Statistics showing the man- 
‘ner in which messages were transmitted between Constantinople and Fao from Janu 
to July of the present year, and the time they occupied in trasnsmission from January to April, 
reached me by the Mail before last from Constantinople ; I have continued the “time occupied”. 
to July from records in this Office so as to make the whole complete. 
~. 2. Tt will be seen that while the transmission through Turkey has very much improved, 
nsmission through Europe has very much deteriorated, Daring the seven months re 
Messages averaged three days and ten hours from London to Constantinople, and 
-two hours only from Constantinople to Fao. As the distances are about equal, the 
‘through Turkey was four times as great as through Europe. 5 Fe: wi: 
ager 
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‘ STATISTICS, 
Yea 


Number of Messages during the seven months ending 31st July 1866. 
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almost hopeless 


every exertion should be made ‘to get the Chut- 
2 plain well studded with groves, and the 

reat lanted with avenues. 

Offloaes will have quite enough to do for many 

years to come in supplying the roads and encamp- 

~ ang: gn with avenues and groves; and con- 

sidering their small funds, and the difficulties they 
have to contend against, this is as much as can 

be expected 

Weave ‘the country, which is grievously bare and denuded 


“of foliage, with large and handsome groves, such 
fis We see in many of the districts of the Jubbul- 


















ers: é and Nerbudda Divisions, appears to me to be 
| & matter by no means difficult to attain ; a trifling 
Basie ensé would be entailed on the State, but the 
Wie? aid in after years would be immense, as I will en- 
|. deavor to show. 

Free sg ropose, then, that for every grove of 200 
| or above 200 trees, which a Malgoozar-or other 


ree pauls urist “ae 6 and agree to tend and 
Water, so that it shall. arrive at maturity, the 
-_ Settlement, Officers of Raepore and Belaspore shall 
| be authorized to grant to them revenue-free, for 
_, 80 long as the grove shall exist, a plot of land 
pena’ # ‘of; but not tovexceed, 20 acres, 
e ind fe of about 100 trees, the grant 
| ~ shall not exceed 10 acres. The maximum amount 
of land. to be ane revenue-free in any one 
will or the planting of groves shall be 30 acres ; 
his will admit of one larger 
of revenue to be assigned per village shall be 
Rs. 10, These grants can only be made in villages 
there is only one grove or:no grove at all. 
% 6. The average revenue rate recently assessed 














nee annas napa and as the maximum 
grant invany one v is pi to be fixed at 
acres (50 us to admit of one large and one small 


being planted), the utmost revenue which 
a uired to forego is about Rs. 10, 
00 large groves and 500 smaller 

loss to Government annu- 






compensate Government for this loss, 
ill be a considerable, though an indirect, 

. In short, the revenue which I 
t the State should forego may be con- 
8 money laid out on a reproductive 


“ at) ae 

8. _ It can scarcely be doubted that where tracts 
of forest and timber have been felled, the rain-fall 
seriously affected, and I am credibly 
that in some districts of the North- 

inces, there has been a sensible decrease: 












owing. 
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to the 
‘the 


to Stey. to Chief Commr., | 


of avenues in the Raes 

‘ istrict there is an im- 
and Groves. _ mense drawback, and that is 
* the great difficulty in obtain 
t nary to June, Moreover, in cer- 
tain parts, the nature of the soil renders arboricul- 
1 ; still money and perseverance 
ecomplish much, and I am of opinion that 


The District 


from them ; but to supply the face of 









ating a frequent recu 
that gan thickly these 
about the hitherto bare count 
will be the results we wish to 


‘10. Here, then, is a certain, 
ment, for, with the greater reg 
sons, must come increase in cultivatio 
the happiness and comfort of the 
prices of provisions and grain, 
would cause an immense saving to 
the Commissariat La aN vt eae 

11. I will now endeavor to show how, in 
another manner, the State will be gainer by giving 
every encouragement in its power to. af Caine ‘ 



























and : 
Government in 















of trees and groves in this bare plain 
gurh, REA esi b See 
12. The Chief Commissioner is aware that the ’ 


constant visitations we have in this Division of a 
virulent type of cholera have closely ‘my 
attention, mainly that I might di 4 “T pos- 


sibly could, the causes of the disease assuming 
much more Sr P i here than elsewhere, and 


the causes whi an us annually in. 
stead of only occasi in the more northern 
divisions of the P Re ba at 





18. Careful inquiry resulted in the discovery 
that the drinking of deey foul and impure stag- 
nant water was one of the most prominent canses; - 
and as the Chief Commissioner is well aware of. 
the measures which have been adopted ‘to remedy 
this, I need add nothing further here, = 


14@ But I also discovered another ve y import. 
ant fact, and that is, that villages out in open 
plain suffer far more from cholera, and the disea is 
more deadl there than in villages which 
wooded. , that if T were to select a¢ 
the division of any given length, but of 


















































rain, along the line of the East | I ad 








M | in ; As this. 
| Tus alin the plains, # will not be 
Spe cessary to move it closer to the. ro 
a hor to inform you ‘that in acoord- | tractc’ rmist be. op | along it to enab m 
“ance with the instructions communicated; to ‘Man to cross the vineyards, cultivated fields: under 
Gn the ‘Ist para. of your d | irrigation, walls, ditches and other obstaoles ov. 
. | August 1866, 1 left n on 8th August last and ‘which the Telegraph passes, Three hundred new 
r Julfa, at the Russian Frontier, on the 21st posts at the lowest..estimate will be ired and 
of the same month, having carefully examined the | PPS 50 insulators, All the should be banked 
Hine of Telegraph actually existing between those | ‘up, and stays put on the angle posts. Bad joing 
two places. I have now the honor to submit the | i) the wire should be cut out-and replaced by 
vibe. ing report of the general result of my inspec- sili ga : RS 
i east 1 also annex a copy of the notes taken by 



















































me on the goad, as the fully details. given in them , ees ; yo 
may be found useful to the officers auaebed in 2nd.—Section from Kasvin to Zenjan—b post 
_ putting up the second wire. wi stages 26 farsakhs, 


2. Phe great defectiof the line is its distance 6. The first 6 farsakhs of the line out of Kas. 
: from the hi road, ot consequent inaccessibi- *vin might be left in their present alignment, ifa 
lity for the purposes of rapid inspection and ms a practical footpath be opened along it rt the 
For the sake of economising material, it has been Vineyards near the town and the cotton fields fur. : 
"taken ‘straight across country in the required di- | ther on. The next 4 farsakhs shonld be moved 
‘Tections, no attention, speaking as a general rule, | close into the road, for the reasons 1 have given at 
_ «having been paid to the eourse of the road, or to | lengthin my detailéd memorandum, ‘The rest of 
+ the great; physical obstacles often presented by the | the line may be allowed to remain as it is, with the 
conformation of the.ground. ‘The saving of posts | exception of about 5 farsakhs opposite to Sulima. 
and wire thus effécted is exceedingly small, while nieh, which should undoubtedly be brought up to 
the consequence of this false economy will, I fear, | the side of the road. At present it there runs on 
be found very detrimental to the permanent effi. | the opposite side of the oun and in winter it 
ciency of the Telegraph. ‘There are many places must be nearly impossible to get, on to the line 
where a horseman can with difficulty keep within direct from Sulimanieh, The new posts required - 
sight of the line even in summer, and where in | for this section are at the very lowest estimate :— 
winter it must undoubtedly be quite inaccessible, Kor the Ist stage... 250 and 50 Insulators, 
8. Forthe reasons just given, a great portion of ‘ond, ... 200°, 100 3 
“the existing line should” be entirely tondomenpd, = 29 nen Oy. MOORES 
even where otherwise, as far assregards the state of } es f 
~ therpoles, insulators, wire, &c., there may be but Sth j” 350» 100 ire 
‘little to find fault with. Indeed so convinced am 
Lof the primary importance of having a line of 
» Telegraph plainly visible. from’ the ro , that I 
_ would recommend the Persian Government to take 
advantage of the present occasion (when a second 
" wire is to be put up, already necessitating » the re- 
~ newal of a considerable number of poles and when 
“the services of an experienced Russian Telegraph 
. Engineer are available), and discarding half mea- 
_ sures to resolve at once entirely to reconstruct this 
dine on a better principle. 
Tee As: however, it is improbable that the Per- 
sian Government would be willing to incur any 
ert diture that cannot be said to be unavoidable, 
»..~ Thave in the following paragraphs confined my- 
self strictly. to recommending the carrying out of” 





















Total ... 760 polesand 250 Insulators, 
3rd.—Section from Zenjan to Uyaneh—5 post 
stages 19 farsakhs. 
7. The latter,portion of ‘this section, viz., the 
3 farsakhs from Jumerabad to Myaneh, must be 
entirely reconstructed, as the present line is ex. 
ceedingly bad, and the country is t re such as to 
call for extra strength ina Telegraph ersing it. | 
ao rest of the line can be allowed 
where it is, as it may be pronoun enemy: 
satisfactory, but it requires ean We ns and 
improvements, which I have pointed out in my — 
detailed memorandum, The lowest num) of 















posts required will be— 
_ ‘Stich measures only as are absolutely essential to Ist Stage ... 10:poles ae 
“secure the efficiency of the Telegraph. i 2nd 30 F 1 
tr : nfl > nd ,, weg os 0 Insulators. 
(| 1st—Section from Tehran to Kasvin, 5 post | Sed” OO ory “ 
SYN stages about 24 farsakhs,* 4th 4,6 pees | eae? 
. 5. The line over the whole of this section is | 5th ,, v0 250 pie 










~Jaid- ont with most uncom ing straightness 
beh itn only near M ub that ite at ail mex 
the road. Towards Kanvin, itis from 1 to 2 far- 
| sakchs to the north of it, The posts are generally _ 










, but in many places are too far apart, so that 
the wire in the intarvale is not miffciently removed 
om the ground. The line itself is not in good 
ler, many posts are out of the perpendicular, 
e that have broken have not been ‘replaced, 
sare attacked by white-ants, the wire is often 
ack, i wake, several 
























24, a& messages for 

op until. the one € 
the Office at Tabreez.. en 
} 13. The Offices st Koei, Zann Myaneh, i 


wn rs Pad ss 





Fe wie tot the ne es suburbs | Porween  Tabrees 
and city of ‘labreez, requires reconstruction, _ as it "sary for me to entersinto the 
has not pea a. ah ply put up in the first | the arrangements now in ‘saat I ae 
cong ee mot 2 f hs, aoe myself to briefly peng ont out they whi 
wpe i So or x ase my opinion, should undoubtedly wee 
i | . 14 T would premise that we nd vio difficulty 
from Tehran 


hes of poles that 
in working constan tly and 
yi it mae | to Bushire, a distance of 720 miles, with the help. 
1 two a incelalidiats translating stations at Shiraz 
: marode “As the distance from ‘Tehran to_ 
: 30. ‘miles further, there would not 
apa ion to, but every advantage to’ be 
al by, doing ber same here. ‘The saving of 
time would be co’ by avoiding the pre- 
pea in restivs and repeating messages 
both at Tabireez an@ Nakhitcheran, and a much 
smaller staff of gignallers would be required, The 
elements of error in the transmission of messages 
would be also considerably reduced. ‘iy 
15, “Hence I strongly recommend that as far 
as the working of the Indo-European traffic 
through Persian territory is concerned, Tabreez 
and Zenjan be rie into translating stations, : 
mere anne sep -elerks at each, to 
attend night an Exetramonti working 
only in translation. "That the intermediate stations 
of phe Myaneh, and Kasvin be considered vr * 
ly as testing offices: for ascertaining the | 
interruptions, and-should generally eut. th : 
at out-of the line 1 joining up the wire direct, 
lege “except when | ly otherwise instructed. All 
h ata gan dR would then be received directly. from 
eth fae eae attention i ia at the Central Office at. Tehran, and retrans- 
y of tho Tine that Ww. seen at.once to the Cable Office. at Buse I 
rat “ee paid. = ure further to suggest that if some 
= 45:4 SITE ooze, tottte place thi cnmtait 
yi quite th reverse, onge «line has | SF ithe acs at Tehran inthe hands of the 
Tinian to pec until nothing but a |” aisha Manager already there, a still 
enewabis of any u and the false eeono- Eee on fot 
“jn the transmission of Indo-European 
would be the result, and the resent rather i 
Telegraphic accounts ettepen 
nd Persian oe 
























































nd there is one point to 
Sane particular attention, | 
constant and frequent in- 
_ officers, empowered to 




























, RE, Ist Division 
y fy 4 ph,— 
continuation of my No. 68 of this day’s date, 


Were to inform _you that fe 
tee i frontier f 











separation of the Straits from India had 
successful issue, and an Act of Parliam 

been passed during the last, Session under which 

the Queen was ena m Order in Council, 

yme independent. Ne 

: an we received 

ernment a of urgient req 

apres gap be allowed 

f » part of ndian legis 


*< 
Y 





~ "| trastworthy EP griear dn There w 
0.| the old Regulations, which were 
'| remarkable for pregision of ina i 
wor farther, «fe principle : 


sae mention pet Sakae 
i CitCade Me Mn. Mi a 
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him that, if it was admitted that the 

; ‘of towns could best be conducted by 

,it shoald not be ce agealopa the con- 

© Saipwt haere oo arp int, while on another 

ry y coma gos de sibel ir as‘to what mode | ) 

oleae the Aatpla would least object to, the | i 

‘Naprsophaisad no facilities for ascertaining the |. in.ordinary inv ons into yur 

s of the people. This Act (XXVI_ of 1850) "was now exercised ‘the Local Go 
made no provision for the Police appoint- | whom: the’ master é 




















; ‘the Lieutenant Governor under Act 'V of | These: dofects were of great ttn wit te 
roar ‘left’ the ‘Lieutenant Governor too remedied, rem r ‘ 
little “gaye sha? the yrvogedings of the com- tint of the law. | 

mittees in the numerous small towns in, which |. 
they were appointed. He thought that these Heidi Aone fe pnt ms tins ha 

_ infait® corporations should be tary watched a diff ~ ication; i thet pi: ch. would al 

by hia Not that the Government | ‘Tm different parts of The isk 









a? 



















entively or in part. of Huropeans. They 


be perpetually interferi: with them, considered in Committee. The mast i ues 
tt a should id the ome of control Fe (Mz, Suaw » bons wh rd 
might be pene A He knew four or, Ae Paci 
“five, ibe a Act XXVI of 1850 had been | Tt had hide pointéa out that eouaee ibe | 
introduced. ‘The committees there were given to the Local Gov wrecks i 


ernments to remove 

h on the coasts of India, beyond the limits 
enjoyed a more independent. position under this bours and ports, when those wrecks tended | 
not with, which. the Lieutenant Governor might danger or obstruct the navigation. 
to interfere, if they had hitherto done | had the power to do thisas regarded wrecks within 
ir work to the satisfaction of Government,.| the limits of Ports, but it was proposed to enable 

tenant Gov. tex, sane would be able to exempt.| them to exercise the same dee “aoe 
' these ‘the complete. o gar of | it was necessary. 


cee aiceet me bat he would be able,, mre. wat ee eed, ‘diotanbe . 
proposed to empower t 


Pas 
38 











any one or more of i its provisions fem , to, su 
wy oier ks fiviencies in Act XXVI, sett Or he Resident, in the Persian Gulf. or. 
dpabatt ss ms provision for the new Police, n Aden, to exercise the same power ne 


a Board to investigate wrecks or a 
Ree: was put and agreed to. that was now exercised by the re 
—* Tin; Ixptan Survrrva Brox, ‘807, ‘bo 


aM would prevent inconvenience 

ii ne power of issui lets on 1 
lon’ble Mn. Suaw Srawarr introduced the a e pResemaity ind as now, 

, idate and.amend the law. to. al Governments. bs 

nt Ships, Seamen and Passengers by Sea, Poe 

dived that it be refeny ed to a Select Pid Declan the neti ini 
uctions to report in six weeks. “He said | steamers had eget the Ge 

ill had, with His Excellency’s permis-.| Bombay” Sot a op Which 

een published in the Gazette of India on. \ onan with ‘this Bill 

, and 20th October last.; It was Ay important 01 

‘und absolutely necessary to amend the law itt. sate the ralkl 

portant: points, and. the opportunity: |, Tie 4, which pecs 3 

xamining the existing legislation on | Shipping Master to footage 

Ey ewe these ail as si "discretion, in sanctioning the 
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. The Hon’ble Mr. Hopuovse, in he Bil» 
'| to consolidate and gmend the law : ded 
as ‘office and duties of Administrator. 1; and 






RF oe RS 


noel 
8 dor 1 y 
oe 






moved that.it be referred’ to a Select. Committee, — 

With instructions to report in ‘six wks, He said. 

that the Bill itself was 60 almost entirely a matter 
Sf nd be only, 






of* consolidation that he thought it wo 
sary on this occasion ‘to refer to two or 

clauses of it. The first clause to which he would. 
‘| call the attention of the Couneil was Seetion 14, 

As he understood, the present state of the law, it 
was this. The Administrator General could, -he 
believed, in the Presidency of Bombay, collect 
assets belonging to the estates of certain de 5 
persons, not being Muahammadans or FBdis, any. 
where throu hout that Presidéncy, ii the Presi-' 
dencies of Madvas and Bengal, ‘that, he believed, 
Was not quite the case. In certain territories ad-: 
jacent to the Presidency of Madras, such as, he 
believed, the Provinces of. Mysore and Coorg, the 
Administrator General could pot legally ‘collect the 
asséts of estates. “So also: in. the Presidency ‘ 
Bengal, it was a question whether the Administra. 
tor General could collect assets in the Puijab, the 
Central “Provinces, and British Burmah, perhaps . 
Oudh also, “It was certain he could not now go 












gif sashes TERROR, egy 
~ here - were several-other minor points that 
would be considered by the Committee and which 
would not refer to at present, baci ibicins 
RTs iy Py OR OR be 
passing of this Rill not less than 
nyt ‘oft th Goveroment of India and 
socal Governments w ild be removed from the 
Statute. A 3 gear mopeih ea vidal 

































paul aes Bais? peat: ites ee * he Nort Ww, Provi f ‘that ig 
"he Motion wan pad ages to, row. Cat rently te Admin 
‘sieht, std in “ole “ palit trey of Bengal had the power to collect assets in those’ 
Canons: Tor ant: “| Provinces, “but since ‘the beta Of the 
__The Hon'ble Ma. Tibomt introdaced the Bill to | High Court at Azra he oul ME 22 a} Ven 
horize the levy of Tolls for the improvement of | he fin Hobnovse) understood was the practice in 








the Punjab and Central Provinces to which he had 
alluded, was this. ‘The Administrator General. 
Bengal, on the oceurrence of a death, applied to. 
the -different Tocal judicial officers, who then col- 
lected and sold the assets, and remitted the pro- 
ceeds to his office in Calcutta, where he then ad- 
ministered them. It seemed to Mz. Hopnovse 
that. the.Administrators General should 

have that-power which they had in practice before, 
‘because there could be no doubt in his mind that 
the office of Administrator General should «be 
maintained for the benefit of the public. Ordi- 
narily an administrator had no knowledge 8f the 
Jaw ; he was liable to make mistakes, and met 
also’ misappropriate ‘assets, “In the case of h 
Administrator General, he had a thorough 
know ‘of the Jaw — his position in 
channel... This his profession, and he also was a person w ; 

i sy Apa | an office habituated to adtninister to estates, and 
ae = toyota | who gave security to a large amount for the pro- | 
pune uly es etenuint} per: management of the estates which came into 
‘works of more extensive his hands, Under these circumstances ‘Section 14, 
of the Bill provided that the High CBurt in every 
Presidency ‘Town should be a competent: Court 
within the meaning of Sections 187 and 190 of the iy 
Indian Suecession Act, wheresoever within the 
Presidency the assets might be situate ; i.e, that 
each of the duiesingetsntore General of the differ- 
| ent: Presidencies should, have power. to collect ; 
assets everywhere. within his: Presideney, Wp. 4 2 

“ ‘The next. point to: which he would ask the at — 
| tention of the- Council was ‘Sction 90. "Thy 
Section was a permissive Section, aS ald 






the ni of the Ganges, and moved that 
it toa Select Committee, with instruc. 
f adky: ne orp ight. "Hé said that this. 
-was- one of those which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Mane had: referred to! It was a Hoeal Bill'for g 
local-purpose, which, if the Ligstenant. Governor 
: varth-Western Provinces had power to 
ate, it hot be necessary for this Coun: 
“¢ aa For many years past, a small 
\ Z allowed, by ; 4 Sammnenk of 
provement of the thannel of the 
Allahabad and Seenah, sam 
ed was Ref 20,000 per annum, 
“Went to defray the cost. 
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